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and more embarrassed and less at leis- 
ure than ever they had been. Others 
think that by resolutely breaking off 
from all intercourse with the rest oif 
mankind, retiring into gloomy woods, 
burying themselves, as Anchorites in 
caves, and denying themselves even the 
innocent gratifications of nature, they 
shall most assuredly reoommemd them- 
selves to the favour of Heaven, and * 
strictly conform to the idea they have 
entertained of saints upon earth. But 
they should consider, In the first place, 
that they attempt in vain to fly from 
their own evil dispositions, which will 
pursue and torment them in their 
closest retreats, and, in the second 
place, that by retiring from the world 
they lose the only opportunities they 
can possibly have of calling forth a 
thousand tender sensibilities and ex- 
ercising a thousand tender ofiices of 
sympathy, compassion, charity and 
benevolence. 

"Excuse, my Lord, this short digres- 
sion into which my subject has almost 

involuntarily led me I will now 

pursue my narration. 

Their Occupations. 

^'Beside the two large buildings 
above mentioned the DunJcers have 
several smaller ones, chiefly for the 
purpose of manufactures. TTiey carry 
on several branches of business with 
great skill and industry. They have a 
convenient oil mill, paper mill and 
printing press. They make parchment, 
tan leather and manufacture linen and 
woollen cloth, more than sufficient to 
serve their own society. The sisters 
are ingenious at making wax-tapers, 
curious paper-lanthoms and various 
kinds of paste-board boxes, which they 
sell to strangers who come to visit 
them. 

They likewise amuse themselves 
with writing favorite texts of Scrip- 
ture In large letters curiously oma- 
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mented with flowers and follaee. Theee 
seem to be rathw works of patience 
tban of genius. Several of them are 
framed and hung ap to decorate tbelr 
place of worship. Inclosed I send joat 
Lordship a spedmen of tbla writing, 
wbicb you may perbaps think worthy 
of a place in yoar collection of foreign 
curiosities. 



SPECIHXn INITIAI, I.ETTBB.* 

"I eball at present remark but on« 
thine more with respect to the Dunk- 
ers, and that la the peculiarity of their 
mu^c. Upon an bint given by my 
friend the sisters invited us Into their 
chapel, and, seating tbemaelTes in or- 
der, began to sing one of their devout 
hymns. The music bad little or no air 
or melody, but consisted of slmple,long 
notes, combined in the richest bar- 

• Through the courteay of J. P. Hachae. 
Esq.. we Bj-e enabled to present a Bpecl- 
men Initial letter from one of the publi- 
cations of the Elphrata Press. Tlie full 
aeries will appear in Mr. Sachse's forth- 
coming History of the Ilphrata Com- 
munity. 
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mony. The coanter, treble, tenor and 
bass were all sung by women with 
sweet, shrill and small voices, but with 
a truth and exactness in the time and 
intonation that was admirable. It is 
impossible to describe to your Lordship 
my feelings upon this occasion. The 
performers sat with their heads re- 
clined, their countenances solemn and 
dejected, their faces pale and emaci- 
ated from their manner of living, their 
clothing exceeding white and quite 
picturesque, and their music such as 

thrilled to the very soul I almost 

began to think myself in the world of 
spirits, and that the objects before me 
were ethereal. In short, the impression 
this scene made upon my mind con- 
tinued strong for many days, and I be- 
lieve will never be wholly obliterated. 
"By way of concluding this little nar- 
rative, I beg leave to transcribe a copy" 

of verses, which P r M ^r, the 

present head of this society, put into 
my hands, telling me that they were 
composed by a young gentleman of 
Philadelphia some years ago in conse- 
quence of a visit he made him and a 
conversation which then passed be- 
tween theuL The sentiments are so 
catholic that I think your Lordship 
cannot but have some pleasure in the 
perusal: 

««To P ^r M r, Principal of the 

Society of Dunkers at Bphrata. 
«*TH' Eternal God from his exalted throne 
Surveys at once earth, heav'n and worlds 

unknown: 
All things that are bef6re his piercing 

eye 
Like the plain tracings of a picture lie; 
Unutt«r*d thoughts, deep in the heart 

concealed. 
In strong expression stand to him re- 

veei'd; 
Thousands and twice ten thousands every 

day ^ 

To him or felgn'd or real nomage pay: 

"Like clouds of incense rolling to the 

skies, 
In various forms their supplications rise: 
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Their various forms to him no access 
gain. 

Without the heart's true incense, all are 
vain; 

The suppliants secret motives there ap- 
pear 

The genuine source of every ofler'd 
prayer. 

*'Some place RELJGION on a throne 

8uperh» 
And deck with jewels her resplendent 

grarb; 
Painting and sculpture all their powers 

display. 
And lofty tapers shed a lamlkent ray. 
High on the fuU-ton'd organ's swelling 

sound. 
The pleasing anthem floats serenely 

'round; 
Harmonic strains their thrilling pow'rs 

combine. 
And lift the soul in ecstasy divine. 

"In Ephrata's deep gloom you fix your 
seat 

And seek RBLJGION in the dark retreat; 

In sable weeds you dress the heav'n-bom 
maid. 

And place her pensive in the lonely shade; 

Recluse, unsocial, you your hours em- 
ploy, 

And fearful, banish every harmless joy. 

*'I3ach may admire and use their favorite 

form. 
If Heav'n's own flame their glowing 

bosoms warm. 
If love divine of God and man be there, 
The deep-felt want that forms the ardent 

prayer. 
The grateful sense of blessings freely 

given. 
The boon, unsought, unmerited of heav'n, 
'Tls true devotion ^and the Lord of 

love^ 
Such pray'rs and praises kindly will ap- 
prove. 
Whether from golden altars they arise. 
And wrapt in sound and incense reach 

the skies; 
Or from your ESphrata, so meek, so low. 
In soft and silent aspirations flow. 

"Oh! let the Christian bless that glorious 
day. 

When outward forms shall all be done 
away. 

When we in spirit and in truth alone 

Shall bend, O God! before thy awful 
throne; 

And thou our purer worship shalt ap- 
prove 

By sweet returns of everlasting love. 



Mi 
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Some Witb DifEerent Views. 

'One circumfltaiLce I had like to have 
omitted in this account of Ephrata, 
which I would not wish to pass by un- 
noticed: There is an house in this 
village occupied by four or five breth- 
ren, who for some years past have sep- 
arated themselves from the rest on ac- 
count, as it is said, of some difference 
with respect to their forms of discip- 
line and worship. I had a long con- 
versation upon this subject with a ven- 
erable old man, who is one of the or- 
iginal proprietors or trustees of the 
estate. From him I found that a fur- 
ther acquaintance with the reality of 
religion (as it takes its rise and pro- 
gress in the heart of man and depends 
much less upon outward forms than 
inward communications from the foun- 
tain of truth) was the sole cause of 
their separation. It was not, said the 
good man, that we were dissatisfied 
with their particular form, but that we 
had discovered the weakness and In- 
sufficiency of all forms, and were,there- 
fore, willing to anticipate in our own 
practice that blessed period of the 
church when every true worshiper 
shall worship God 'in Spirit and in 
Truth.' Though these few brethren 
are not in communion with the Dunk- 
ers, they have a right to their propor- 
tion of the produce of the estate, and 
this, together with some little occupa- 
tion which each of them follows, gives 
them a sufficient support. They wear 
not the habit of the society, but are 
distinguished from the rest by shorter 
coats, with leathern girdles and large 
white hats instead of hoods. They con- 
tinue, however, to wear their beards. 

"I must not conclude without ac- 
quainting your Lordship that your ex- 
cellent 'Dissertations' have found their 
way here, and are much read and ad- 
mired In this city. It cannot but give 
the highest satisfaction to a virtuous 
man to find that his good works ex- 
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tend their influence much farther than 
he could poesibly have foreseen, and, 
like a friendly luminary hung out in 
a dark night, serve to direct the weary 
steps of the distant traveller. 

"I am, my Lord, with very sincere re- 
spect, 
''Your Lordship's most devoted friend 

and servant, 

"TAMOC CASPIPINA. 
•Philadelphia, Oct 2, 1771. 
*P. S. — I beg your Lordship would 
make my respectful compliments to 

Lary R , and tell her that I shall 

shortly visit Mr. B ^m, the famous 

American Botanist, and will not fall 
to procure her some seeds and plants 
of this country to add to her large and 
valuable collection." 






OLDEST SHIP IH THE D. S. HAYT. 



It having been ascertained that the 
''Lancaster" could be utilized in the 
American-Spanish war, she was placed 
in commission, and Commander Thoe. 
Perry, U. S. N., was ordered to take her 
south. A few years ago the old war 
ship had been converted into a gun- 
nery training ship and armed with ten 
6-inch rapid fire guns. When hostili- 
ties began in the recent war the navy 
was short of guns for the auxiliary 
cruisers and one by one the guns had 
been taken from the "Lancaster" and 
other "Civil War reminders" until the 
former had but two old converted 
muzzle-loading 20-pound Parrots, relics 
of the Civil War, and these were gen- 
erally used as a saluting battery. In 
addition to these the "Lancaster" was 
given two small 6-pounders of the 
Hotchkiss tsrpe, which were mounted 
one on each broadside and were in- 
tended for use in case of an attack 
from torpedo boats. 

Thus equipped the old "Lancaster" 
sailed from the Boston navy yard on 
Thursday, May 19, at a time when sev- 
eral Spanish gunboats had been seen 
off the New England coast and Cer- 
vera's fleet had been bobbing around 
promiscuously. There was a crew of 
250 on board the "Lancaster" and of 
these only twelve were trained hands. 
The old "Lancaster" made the four- 
teen-hundred mile trip from Boston to 
Key West safely and was subsequently 
used as a transport ship in conveying 
our "soldier boys" to Santiago, Cuba, 
and to-day lies safely moored in the 
harbor at Key West. 

Few, if any, of my hearers are aware 
of the fact that the "Lancaster" is the 
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oldest ship in the United States navy 
and that the cruiser was constructed 
over forty years ago and was a sister 
vessel of Farragut's flagship "Hart- 
ford,"' and that this battle-scarred 
veteran of the Civil War was named 
after Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
was chi:istened by a young woman of 
Lancaster, Harriet Lane, mistress of 
the White House, and niece of Presi- 
dent James Buchanan. This is the 
case and an examination of the flies 
of the local and Philadelphia news- 
papers for the year 1858 establishes that 
fact, the "Lancaster" having been 
christened on October 20 of that year. 

The Lancaster Intelligencer of Oc- 
tober 26, 1858, states, quoting from the 
Philadelphia Press, that "Miss Harriet 
Lane broke a bottle of wine on her 
bo^. The wine used was made from 
the native grape of Lancaster county, 
and it was brought to Philadelphia by 
his Honor, Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Mayor of Lancaster, at the request of 
the venerable Commodore Stewart." 

The Evening Express of October 21, 
1858, contains a lengthy account of 
the launching and naming of the ship 
on Wednesday, October 20, 1858, near 
noon, and among other things men- 
tions, "Just as the ship touched the 
water Miss Lane broke a bottle of 
Conestoga water over her bows and 
formally named her the 'Lancaster. 
Although she will only carry 18 guns, 
she is pierced for 32." The Express 
suggested that a painting of Lancaster 
be gotten up and placed in the new 
vessel. "Among the guests were Hon. 
James Buchanan, President of the 
United States; Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, Mayor of Lancaster, who, in ac- 
cordance with Commodore Stewart's 
suggestion, took down the bottle of 
Conestoga water with which the cere- 
mony of naming the ship was to be 
performed. The receiving ship 
'Princeton ' lay off in the river and 
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was gayly decorated for the occasion. 
The frigate 'Congress'' had been fitted 
up with seats for the ladies." 

The launching took place from the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. The naval 
sloop of war "Lancaster" registered 
2,260 tons; was 273 feet one inch in 
length over all; spar deck, 263 feet; 
beam, 46 feet; she carries 18 nine-inch 
guns and 2 eleven-inch guns; whei. 
full rigged will cost 1700,000. Over 
2,000 people witnessed the launch, 
which took place at 11:45 a. m. The 
"Congress" was moored alongside of 
the "Lancaster." The Express further 
observes "Miss Lane was the 'observed 
of all observers.' She was tastefully 
dressed in a blue brocade dress, with 
white bonnet trimmed with feathers. 
The general remark was that she was 
a decidedly interesting looking lady." 



COLOIEL JAMES CRiVFORD. 



On the 15th day of December, 1774, 
James Crawford was elected from Han- 
over, Pa., as one of the sixty freehold- 
ers' committee to "observe the conduct 
of all persons touching the general as- 
sociation of the General Con^rress" 

.."which committee shall divide into 
different districts and appoint members 
of the committee to superintend each 
district." A Mr. Francis was cited to 
appear before their court. He was in- 
formed that dancing was contrary to 
the spirit of the eighth article of asso- 
ciation of the Continental Congress, 
and his dancing school must be dis- 
continued. Charles Hamilton, a shop 
keeper, sold tea "contrary to the asso- 
ciation of the Continental Congress." 
Hamilton said, in his absence, it was 
done in violation of his orders, and he 
disapproved of it. "The committee 
resolved that Hamilton stands acquit- 
ted." Powder and lead In dealers' 
hands were ordered to be surrendered 
to the Council at fixed prices; guns and 
munitions of war were ordered sup- 
plied within a given time and at fixed 
prices. Wagons, horses and food were 
supplied by order of the committee. 

After the battle of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill the committee called a 
convention of the Colonists of Lancas- 
ter and adjacent counties to meet at 
Lancaster borough and elect two Briga^ 
dier Generals. Fifty-three battalions 
were represented at this convention, 
July 4th, 1776, and while the Declara- 
tion of Independence was being read to 
the public from the steps of the State 
House, Philadelphia, the patriots at 
Lancaster county resolved that the 
President of the Board of Elections 
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shall have power and authority to 
grant commissions to the newly elect- 
ed Brigadiers good until commissions 
were issued from the canYentlon,or any 
higher authority invested with the pre- 
rogative to appoint or oonflrm army 
officers. 

In December, 1777, Oenerel Anthony 
Wayne's troops were in camp at 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., and 
were suffering severely from want of 
clothing. Col. James Crawford was 
designated by Congress as one of a 
committee to procure blankets and 
clothing for the perishing patriots 
fighting for freedom. Col. Crawford's 
ancestors were Calvinists from North 
Ireland. Amongst their possessions 
was a booik entitled the "Beauty of 
Holiness," published in London, Eng- 
land, 1716, and used in Rolla Chapel, 
London. This book came down 
through several generations of lineal 
descendanits to John G. Crawford's 
grandmother, Buyers, who was a grand- 
daughter of Capt. Buyers, of Buyers- 
town, Lancaster county. Pa., Fifth Bat- 
talion, Pennsylvania Infantry, War of 
the Revolution. Col. James Crawford 
resided in Jjancaster township, near the 
"Big Springs," dying at the age of 80 
years. He was survived by his son, 
Thomas Crawford, who was bom in 
1784. His death occurred at Sterling, 
111., in 1854, he having moved West 
with his sons, James L. Crawford, 
David M. Crawford and John B. Craw- 
ford, settling in Sterling, 111., in 1845, 
on the banks of Rock River. James L. 
Crawford married Miss Amanda Gait, 
of Gait Mills, Lancaster county. Pa., 
in 1846, who survives him since 1857. 
John G., her only son, is still living. 
David M. Crawford is deceased. John 
B. Crawford sold his Sterling posses- 
sions and moved to Lohrville, Iowa» 
where he and his sons reside. Rev. 
Thomas Crawford, a graduate from 
Princeton, N. J., a Presbyterian minis- 
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ter, resides at Slate Hill, York county, 
Pa. William Crawford, Jr., son of Wil- 
liam Crawford, of Georgetown, D. C, 
was Lieutenant in the regular army, 
and was wounded at Gettysburg in 
July, 1863, dying in Hartford, Conn., 
soon after. Leslie Crawford Sheldon, 
grandson of Mrs. Amanda G. Crawford, 
was a Sergeant in Company E, Sixth 
Illinois Regiment of Infantry, in the 
Cuban war, and is in General Shafter's 
forces. 



THE BBICKER FillLT III AHERICi. 



Recently there came into my poe- 
session a copy of the "Youngman 
Bible," printed in Reading, Pa., in the 
year 1805 by Gottlieb Youngman. 

Evidently it was the family Bible and 
register of Jacob Bricker, who resided 
in Cocalico township, Lancaster 
county, Pa. On one of the front leaves 
is a blank printed,fllled out as follows: 

"Diese Bibel 

ist gekauft worden in Jahr unsen Herm 

1810, den 14th April, und gehart meln." 

JACOB BRICKER. 

The record further states that he was 
^orn December 25, 1785; died April 3, 
1868. Other records of his family in 
German are, viz: 

i Peter, b. July 24, 1807. 
ii b. August 6, 1812. 

iii Jacob, b. March 5, 1815; d. Au- 
gust 12, 1817. 

iv Samuel, b. October 16, 1818; d. 
September 19, 1831. 

V Martin, b. March 27, 1823; d. Sep- 
tember 13, 1824. 

The ancestor of Jacob Bricker was 
Peter Bricker, the emigrant, who came 
from Germany to America on the ship 
"Pink Plaisance," John Paret, master, 
landing at Philadelphia September 21, 
1782. He was born in Germany in the 
year 1700, and was accompanied by 
his wife, Elizabeth Christina, born in 
the year 1703, and the following chil- 
dren, Anna Barbara and Elizabeth. 

Where he first located on his arrival 
in America is unknown, but he pos- 
sibly located in one of the Lutheran 
settlements in the lower end of the 
State, as he was a communicant in that 
denomination. Nine years after his 
arrival in America he came to Lancas^ 
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ter county, and settled on the east side 
of the Cocalico Creek in what is now 
Sast Cocalico township. In the year 
1741 he obtained by patent from the 
proprietors of Pennsylvania a tract of 
between seven and eight hundred acres 
of land. Eighteen years later, the year 
1759, he erected a large sand stone 
house on his plantation which is stand- 
ing to-day, and it is said to be "as good 
as new." The house bears this inscrip- 
tion carved on a large sand stone 
which is not an unusual inscription on 
the buildings erected by our Qerman 
ancestors a century and a half ago: 

"Gtott gesegne dises haus 
und alles da geget ein und aus; 

<3k>tt gesegne ale sampt 
and dar zu, das ganze lant 

Oott aleln die ehr, sonst keinem 
Manschen mehr. Anno 1759 Jahrs. 
Peter Bricker, Snizabeth Brlckerin.'* 

The village of Brickerville in Eliza- 
beth township was laid out by one of 
his descendants almost a century ago. 
Another of Peter's descendants re- 
moved to Cumberland county at the 
close of the last century and settled in 
the vicinity of Newville and afterward 
in Silver Spring township, where he 
erected a large grist mill. 

It is to be regretted that with this 
record further matter is unattainable 
to make a complete genealogical re- 
cord of one of the early German 
Lutheran families in Pennsylvania, 
who gave so many descendants to the 
great race of "Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans." 



UIUSTER ni 1700. 



Judge Samuel W. Peiinypacker,of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadel- 
phia, several days ago sent me the fol- 
lowing extract which he found in John 
Gait's "Life and Times of Benjamin 
West, Esq., President of the Royal 
Academy, of London," a volume which 
was published in Philadelphia, in 1816. 
It is found on page 47: 

"In the town of Lancaster, a place at 
that time (circa A. D., 1750) remark- 
able for its wealth, and which had the 
reputation of possessing the best and 
most intelligent Society to be then 
found in America. It was chiefly in- 
habited by Qermans, who, of all people, 
in the practice of Imigrating, carry 
along with them the greatest Stock of 
Knowledge and accomplishments." 

P. R. D. 
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Hon. S. W. Pennypacker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md. 

Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Dauphin County Historical Society, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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TRIBUTE OP RESPECT. 

A Committee appointed to take cognizance of the recent deaths of two 
members, reported the following which was ordered printed in the regu- 
lar proceedings : 

Whebbas the Lancaster County Historical Society have heard with 
regret of the demise of Dr. Mary E. Wilson and of P. C. Hiller, Esq., 
both active members of the Society, therefore, be it 

Beiohed, That the Society hears with sorrow of the loss of two such 
valuable members, both of whom did so much to encourage historical 
investigation and to advance the cause of historical education. And, be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
and a copy sent to the families of the deceased members. 

J. W. Houston, 
Bbnj. C. Atlbb. 
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THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 



"At a Provincial Council, held in 
Philadelphia, January 29, 1730-1, the 
Hon. Patrick Gordon, Esq., Lieutenant 
Grovemor, presiding: 

The prayers of Petition being grant- 
ed, it is ordered that Thomas ESdwards, 
Edward Smout, Robert Barber, Hans 
Graaff, Caleb Pierce, Samuel Jones and 
Andrew Cornish, of the County of Lan- 
caster, or any five of them, view and 
lay out, by Course and Distance, a con- 
venient high Road from the said town 
of Lancaster to the Division Line be- 
tween the Counties of Chester and 
Lancaster." 

On October 4, 1733, with Lieutenant 
Governor Patrick Gordon, with the 
Council, the above-named men came 
to certify that, pursuant to the said 
petition and orders, they had met at 
the town of Lancaster, on the 4th day 
of this instant, and from thence viewed 
and laid out a road from the Court 
House in the said town, along the 
course of the street to the Conestoga 
creek, to the division line, near the 
English Church. The Board, after due 
consideration, approved and confirmed 
the road laid out, and declared it to be 
the King's Highway, or Publick Road. 
The King's Highways were always or- 
dered to be laid out by the Government 
and Council. "Thus the colonial high- 
ways leading from the interior of the 
Province, and from their importance 
and value the great Pennsylvania rail- 
road system was evolved." 

"The confirmation of the King's Road, 
leading from Lancaster to Philadel- 
phia, being confirmed by the Govern- 
ment in Council, and certified to this 
Court, with order that the same be 
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forthwith cleared and rendered com- 
modious, in pursuance thereof, it is 
therefore ordered (P. Cur. ) that pre- 
cept issue, under the clerk's hand and 
the seal of the county, to the respec- 
tive Supervisors to open and clear the 
same, on the north side of the marked 
trees, at least thirty feet wide, and 
grub the underwood at least fifteen feet 
of the said space on the side next the 
marked trees, and make necessary 
bridges, rain swamps, etc., so as to 
make the same passable for horse and 
wagon." 

Copied from Road Docket, No. 1, 
page 84. From 1729 to 1742. 

This old provincial road passes 
I through the townships of Lancaster, 
! East Lampeter, Leacock and Salisbury, 
and was originally an Indian trail; 
then it became a bridle path, and, fi- 
nally, necessity compelled wagons 
; hauling produce to Philadelphia to 
pass over this road. For many months 
I in the year it was impassable, and the 
; inhabitants of Lancaster county felt 
:' the need of a better road to Philadel- 
i phia, which was then the seat of gov- 
' emment, 

7^ In the petition put before the Grov- 
emment and Council, in Philadelphia, 
the people atsite that, not having the 
convenience of water navigation, they 
were compelled, at great expense, to 
transport their products by land car- 
riage, which burthen became heavier 
through the want of suitable roads for 
carriages to pass; that there are no 
public roads leading to Philadelphia 
iyet laid out through their county, and 
I those in Chester county, through 
; which they now pass, are in many 
jplaces incommodious; and, therefore, 
.'praying that proper persons may be 
appointed to view and lay out a road 
for public service from the town of 
Lancaster till it falls in with the high 
road in the county of Chester, leading 
to the Ferry of Schuylkill, at High 
street; and that a review may be had 
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of the said public road in the county 
of Chester. 

The days of stage travel in England 
had many pleasures, and we are told 
the roads were kept in thorough re- 
pair, and with the public and private 
coaches traveling constantly upon 
them; with the inns dotting along the 
road, and the characteristics of each 
landlord to suit the tastes of the grave 
and the gay. For our new country we 
could not boast of the same comfort 
or the same agreeable company; but, 
no doubt, the enjoyment was the same 
for those who took advantage of their 
opportunities, with sixty-two inns be-, 
tween Philadelphia lauid Lancaster, an 
average of one to each mile. Can we 
doubt that in this new country were 
enacted many scenes to recall to our 
esteemed grandslres the pleasures of 
traveling in a stage-coach before they 
came to the Colonies? These roads 
were called King's Highways when or- 
dered to be laid out by the Governor 
and his Council. The counties in Colo- 
nial times had control only over by- 
roads and private roads. On this 
King's Higl^way the soldiers traveled 
on their march to protect the inhabi- 
tants of the Colonies from the invasion 
of the French and the cruelty of the 
Indians. During the Revolution again 
were run soldiers, making this road 
the scene of life and bustle, on their 
way to fight for liberty and defeat the 
mother country for the cause of op- 
pression and taxation. Often the sixty- 
two inns between Lancaster and Phila- 
delphia could not accommodate all of 
their guests. 

It will be my pleasure to tell you 
of some of the places of interest on 
this historic road, and I trust you will 
not think of this article as Artemus 
Ward used to say in one of his lec- 
tures: "One of the principal features of 
my entertainment is that it contains 
so many things that don't have any- 
thing to do with it." 
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James Webb. 

Soon after leaving Lancaster we 
come to tbe residence of James Webb, 
on the north side of the road, and 
now known as Knapp's Villa. James 
Webb was a prominent man in his 
day. He belonged to and was active In 
the Society of Friends. He was a 
member of the General Assembly for 
thirty years, from 1747 to 1777. He was 
defeated on account of his opposition 
to the new Grovemment, as he was 
classed among the Tories. After his 
defeat he declared the present Assem- 
bly waj9 not regularly chosen, as they 
were voted for by a parcel of soldiers 
and apprentice boys; so their laws 
were not worth regarding. He told a 
strange story about a snake he had 
seen in the heavens without a head. 
When it shook its tail it made the 
earth tremble; at the same time fiery 
balls were seen flying about Grerman- 
town. This, he interpreted, was our 
present war,and,being carried on without 
a head, it must come to naught, and we 
must expect nothing but defeat. Time 
haj9 shown how sadly he was mi<staken. 

Such stories of prodigies were at 
that time circulated by the Tory party 
in wirious parts of New England to 
terrify the superstitious. The following 
lines from Trumbull's "McFingal" will 
show that Webb was not alone in his 
warnings: 

"Hath not Heaven warned you what 

must ensue, 
And Providence declared against you; 
Hung forth its dire portents of war. 
By signs and beacons in the air; 
Alarmed old women all around. 
By fearful noises underground- 
While earth for many dozen leagues 
Groaned with dismal load of Whigs?" 

An act was passed March 5, 1756, by 
which Calvin Cooper, James Webb and 
Samuel LeFevre were appointed to 
carry its several provisions into execu- 
tion, and also to look after the inter- 
ests of the French neutrals, who were 
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transported from Nova Scotia into 
Lancaster county. Many, being desti- 
tute of means, became a charge to the 
people of the county. 

The name of James Webb appears on 
the assessment list for the year 1751. 
He was Barrack Master for L«ancaster 
county in 1769, and declined serving 
any longer, and asked that the Gover- 
nor should be pleased to appoint a 
Barrack Master in his room. His son, 
James Webb, Jr., was elected Sheriff 
for 1767 to 1769. 

The present Gonestoga Inn, on the 
bank of the stream, was built by 
Abraham Witmer, after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Henry Dering. 

On the south side of the road on the 
banks of the Gonestoga Greek we come 
to the old stone ferry house of Henry 
Bering, who lived there in Revolution- 
ary times. The house was built by 
Samuel Bethel in 1762, who kept the 
"Gross Keys," a prominent Inn of 
Golonial times, in Lancaster. He camo 
to this section of the country before 
the county was organized. He mar- 
ried Sarah Bhenston. In the year 1777 
Henry Bering moved from Grooked 
Hill, Montgomery county, and pur- 
chased the property, keeping a public 
house and managing the ferry. The 
stream was at that time crossed by a 
ferry and travelers were continually 
passing aud also troops on their way 
to the army. The lawless state of the 
country and condition of national af- 
fairs rendered it unsafe to live so far 
from town and military protection.Often 
the family were obliged to flee to the 
cellar or barn to escape from the in-" 
toxicated soldiers and ruffians. Many 
sad scenes were enacted in this house. 
At the time of the Paoli massacremany 
of the wounded soldiers were sent to 
Lancaj9ter, and Mrs. Bering fflled her 
house, as they passed, and this patri- 
otic and heroic wife of Henry Bering 
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miuistered to their comfort, tearing up 
her linen for bandages to bind their 
broken limbs and bleeding wounds,and 
with loving sympathy and tender 
words she cheered them in their suf- 
fering and lauded them for their patri- 
otism. Captain Vanhorn, a Virginian, 
was confined with a shattered limb and 
lay for a long time at the house of Mrs. 
Dering. He endeared himjself to the 
family by his gentleness and refine- 
ment. As he lay in his helpless condi- 
tion, slowly recovering, a band of 
ruflians came to the house under the 
influence of liquor and attacked him. 
Too weak to defend himself from their 
brutality, this poor soldier, to avoid 
death from their hands, leaped out of 
the window and was killed by the fall. 
Mr. Dering moved h!s family to Lan- 
caster. He contracted with Robert 
Morris to furnish the army with cat- 
tle, which he bought in Virginia. In 
1778 he was made Chief Burgess of the 
Borough. Henry Dering was a mem- 
ber of the Assembly for Lancaster 
county from 1789 to 1790. 

Bernard Wolf. 

A very interesting account of the 
thrilling adventure of the post boy of 
Revolutionary times is given in the 
Wolf Memorial, and it shows the spirit 
of '76, and the familiar scenes on the 
King's Highway. 

During the summer of 1777 Bernard 
Wolf, having made arrangements with 
the government to carry the mail be- 
tween Philadelphia and Lancaster, it 
devolved upon his son, Christian, a 
boy fourteen years old, to perform this 
service. It was, at times, a duty re- 
quiring the utmost adroitness and cau- 
tion to avoid falling into the hands of 
the British. Along the route were 
many Tories, who seized every oppor- 
tunity of affording information to the 
enemy. Upon more than one occasion 
the youthful post boy narrowly es- 
caped capture. Fully alive to his peril, 
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he was always on the alert, and happily 
eluded the snares of the foe. 

In those days the post boy was an 
important personage. As he passed 
through the country covered with dust, 
or bespattered with mud, as the case 
might be, the patriot farmer by the 
wayside accosted him for a hurried 
word of news from the seat of war. As 
he urged his steed through the storm, 
the good dames waved him an en- 
couraging God-speed from their cot- 
tage doors. Everybody knew the post 
boy and his horse. His gait portended 
good or evil tidings. When he dashed 
rapidly onward, the gaJlant steed reek- 
ing with foam, men held their breath 
until they heard the news. As he rat- 
tled over the streets, the workmen 
arose from their toil and the women 
paused m their daily avocations. A 
gaping crowd, eager for the news, col- 
lected at the postoffice, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. 

Darwin's prophetic apostrophe, 

"Soon shall thy power, unconquered 

steam, afar. 
Drag the huge barge, or drive the rapid 

car," 

had not yet assumed a definite realiza- 
tion, and the neigh of the iron horse 
had never resounded through tKe forest 
of the American continent. Of those 
who awaited the advent of the post boy 
with his mail bag, none, perhaps, were 
more deeply interested than the 
paroled British officers. Every reverse 
to their arms depressed their spirits, 
whilst it created a corresponding re- 
joicing among the good people of Lan- 
caster. That those were times to try 
men's souls we who live in 1898 can 
most fully appreciate. On the night of 
the 20th of September, 1777, Christian, 
on his post route, slept at the Warren 
Tavern, near Paoli. Being within a 
mile of the battle field he heard: 

**The din 
That raged around the Warren Inn, 
And on Paoli' s fearful plain, 
When massacre the sword had drawn." 
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He heard the sharp reports of mus- 
ketry in that short and bloody engage- 
ment From November, 1777, until 
May, 1778, Philadelphia was occupied 
by the British, and, during that period. 
Christian was released from postal 
duty. The people of Lancaster were 
active in promoting the success of the 
Colonies. 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the British Christian resumed his 
old position with its pleasures and 
hardships. He was of a cheerful dis- 
position, and possessed a hardy consti- 
tution. He was in Philadelphia when 
news was received of the surrender of 
Comwallis, at Yorktown, on the 19th 
of October, 1781. It was night when 
the message arrived with the joyful 
tidings. The watchman announced it 
at one o'clock in the morning; and 
Christian often spoke of the sensation 
produced through the city in that still 
hour of the night Windows went up, 
many a night cap was protruded, lights 
flashed along the streets as if by magic, 
neighbors congratulated each other, 
and the whole city was in a tumult. 
Christian conveyed the intelligence to 
Lancaster. Everywhere along the 
way the news was received with re- 
joicing. In Lancaster the whole popu- 
lation was moved. With one accord 
every man rushed out to assure him- 
self of the fact The bells were rung, 
bonfires and illuminations lighted up 
the town, and a spontaneous outburst 
of enthusiasm was everywhere appar- 
ent Many brave hearts that had here- 
tofore borne up through all the trials 
and gloom of the war now brimmed 
over. They saw before them a bright 
augury of its speedy and successful 
termination, and strong men sat down 
and wept like children. The young 
people ran from house to house and 
street to street, half wild with joy. 
Some country folk, who happened to 
be in town, joined in the carnival. 
Hurrah for Donegal! Hurrah for Chest- 
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nut Level! shcmted their respective rep- 
resentatives. "Aye," rejoined a little 
Irishman, "and Swate-arry (Swatara), 
too." Old Mr. L., an honeet Ger- 
man, in the exuberance of his patriot- 
ism, harnessed his horses to his sleigh 
(although the summer days yet lin- 
gered), and with his burly spouse 
drove excitedly through the streets, ex- 
claiming in German to his wife, who 
sat beside him: "Hurrah now wife! 
Hurrah! I'll swing my hat, and you do 
the yelling." 

Christian Wolf married Kitty Dering, 
a daughter of Henry Dering, who died 
in 1800. and is burled in the First Re- 
formed grave yard, this city. 

Witmer's Bridge. 

During the administration of Gov- 
ernor Patrick Gordon great internal 
improvements were made In Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is said by some writers 
that the Keystone was the first State 
to engage in that laudable work. Go- 
ing down the old road, and crossing the 
meandering Conestoga River, we find the 
most beautiful and oldest span bridge in 
the country, and the following inscrip- 
tion in the centre of its wall tells its 
history: 

£}reoted by Abraham Witmer 

1799—1800. 

A Law of an Enlightened 

Commonwealth passed 
April 4, 1798— Sanctioned by 
Thomas Mifflin, Governor — 
This Monument of the Public Spirit of 
an Individual. 
This bridge is and will be for ages 
to come a fitting memorial to the enter- 
prising man who built it. 

The late Governor Russel, of Massa- 
chusetts, was a descendant of Mr« -Wit- 
mer. 

An Old Inscription. 
A strange Inscription was found 
about two years ago in a house belong- 
ing to John Loyman, Just east of the 
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old bridge, and which, when built, was 
on the King's Highway. It was in the 
structure of the building on a white 
pine log, squared, and contained the 
following words: 

"Wer will bauen an die Strassen, 
Mus Boesen Mauler plaudemlasFien." 

1747-H. D. 
Interpretation: 

"He who would build on this street 
Must let ill-tempered busy-bodies talk." 

Leacock Church. 

About two miles from Lancaster, and 
prominent on the King's Highway, is 
Leacock Church, one of the landmarks 
of Presbyterianism, and of the sect 
that so distinguished itself in the Revo- 
lution, where more than one-half of the 
officers and soldiers were of that faith. 
The first Protestant worship on the 
shores of America was by the French 
Presbyterians, Huguenots, in 1552, 
fifty-eight years before the landing of 
the Mayfiower on Plymouth Rock. Hor- 
ace Walpole, in addressing the English 
Parliament during the Revolution,said: 
"There is no use crying about it. 
Cousin America has run off with a 
Presbyterian parson, and that is the 
end of it." 

In July, 1724, the Presbytery of New- 
castle sent Mr. Adam Boyd, who was 
commissioned to collect a congregation 
at Pequea and Leacock and take the 
preliminary steps toward its organiza- 
tion. On September 14, 1724, he was 
called to Octorara and Pequea, and he 
gave one-sixth of his time to Donegal. 
Leacock at that time was a part of 
Pequea and called the West End. The 
regular place of preaching was at 
Pequea, with occasional preaching at 
the West End. There was at that time 
no public road between West End and 
Pequea, and before the building of the 
King's Highway that portion of the 
congregation residing at the West End 
attended divine service on horseback, 
through bridle paths, as they were 
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palled, an almost unbroken foreat. On 
June 29, 1737, at a meeting of Presby- 
tery, Leacock presented a petition ask- 
ing leave to build a place of worship. 
Nothing was done. They referred to 
Synod and erected a building of logs 
on the site of the present one. In 1741 
the church was organized with the con- 
sent of Presbytery and Synod. The 
land on which this meeting house was 
built was purchased from John Ver- 
ner and wife, Martha, on the 9th of 
February, 1741, by John Brown, John 
Cooper, William McCausland and John 
Rees, all of Leacock township. Trus- 
tees were chosen by and for the con- 
gregation of the church of Leacock. 
The lot contained one acre and fifty- 
seven perches, with allowance for the 
provincial road,if the same belaid upQU 
it. The price for the land was five 
shillings current money of the Province 
of Pennsylvania. The lot was taken 
from a tract of land of 310 acres pur- 
chased about the same time from 
Thomas Penn, Esq., son of Williqjn 
Penn, by John Verner. 

The next clergyman. Rev. Adam 
Boyd, came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land. He first went to New EIngland, 
where he met Cotton Mather. With a 
letter in his favor from that distin- 
guished divine, and also credentials 
from his home in Ireland, he was re- 
ceived as pastor of the church. He 
died in 1768. 

On September 5, 1733, Rev. Thomas 
Craighead was called to Pequea, but 
only remained a short time, until Sep- 
tember 14, 1736. Rev. Craighead was 
from Scotland, was educated for a phy- 
sician, but studied divinity, went to 
Ireland and the Rev. Adam Boyd mar- 
ried his daughter. He collected, or- 
ganized and built up seven of the 
Presbyterian churches of Lancaster 
county, besides securing the building 
of their houses of worships. Rev. 
Craighead also stood high in the esteem 
of Cotton Mather. 
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On October 9, 1750, Pequea and Lea- 
cock united in a call to Rev. Robert 
Smith. He was ordained and Installed 
over these churches on March 25, 1751. 
While Dr. Smith was pastor of this 
church the present building was erect- 
ed on the site of the other church, and 
was completed and opened for use in 
the year 1754. Rev. Smith was bom 
in Londonderry, Ireland, in 1722, and 
was converted under the preaching of 
Whltefield at the age of fifteen on his 
first visit to this country, on September 
5, 1733. Dr. Smith was distinguished 
both as a divine and the teacher of a 
classical and theological school. Many 
men of note were benefited by his in- 
structions. He died on April 15, 1793,- 
in the seventy-first year of his age,and 
his remains lay in the Pequea church- 
yard, near the building where he 
preached for forty-two years. 

Beginning with 1769, the Rev. John 
Woodhull for ten years presided over 
the spiritual affairs of this church. John 
Woodhull was born in Suffolk county. 
Long Island, N. Y., January 20, 1744. 
After leaving Pequea and Leacock he 
went to Freehold, N. J., as successor 
of the celebrated Rev. Wm. Tennant. 
Rev. John Woodhull was a man of 
illustrious ancestry, the head of the 
family being a noMeman of the time 
of William the Conqueror. 

On October 80, 1780, Leacock, Octo- 
rara and Lancaster united in a call to 
Mr. Nath. Sample, which was accepted. 
He continued pastor of these churches 
for a period of forty years. It is with 
regret that I say he did not keep a 
record of his ministerial work in all 
this time, and necessarily much im- 
portant information is lost. Mr. Sam- 
ple was born at Peach Bottom, York 
county, and his grandparents came 
from Ireland. He was a student under 
Dr. Smith, and graduated at Princeton 
in 1776. 

The graveyard In which the old 
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church stands must not be forgotten, 
as it contains many names of historic 
note and familiar to us all. Time will 
not ];>ermit me to mention more than a 
few inscribed on some of the old 
tombs. Many of these families lived 
along the route of the old road; all 
were familiar with It They are: Irwin, 
Watson, Porter, Mcllvane, ParKer, 
Crawford, Whitehill,McCausland,Wood, 
Scott, Lyon, Steele, Redick, Quigley, 
Barefoot, McGlaughlin, Skiles, Rea, 
Kerr, Wallace, Tepley, Slaymalcer and 
Hamilton* 

(TO BB GONTINUBD.) 
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MARTHA B. OLARK. 



COLONEL JAMES CRAWFORD. 



The paper read at the meeting of the 
Historical Society of Lancaster County 
on September 2, 1898, prepared by J. 
W. Sheaffer, of Illinois, contains some 
statements not borne out by historical 
data. 

General Anthony Wayne's troops 
never encaniped in Mount Joy, in Lan- 
caster county, in December, 1777. Ref- 
erence being had to the plan of Valley 
Forge camp ground in 1777, General 
Wayne's position is marked "Camp 
Mount Joy." All of Wayne's letters 
and reports are dated Mount Joy. I ex- 
amined the plan of Valley Forge camp 
some years ago, and discovered the 
mistake some of our local historians 
made. 

Colonel James Crawford did not re- 
side in Hanover township at the break- 
ing out of the Revolutionary war. He 
owned a farm and resided upon it 
along the Newport road, near Buyers- 
town. I believe that the Rev. Thomas 
Crawford was bom there. I knew him 
when he resided near the Gap, sixty 
years ago. 

At a convention of delegates from 
the Associated Battalions, held in Lan- 
caster, July 4, 1776, the Fifth Battalion 
was represented by the following- 
named officers: 

Colonel James Crawford, Captain 
James Mercer, Private Henry Slay- 
maker and Private John Whitehill. 

Captain James Mercer resided close 
to Buyerstown. He came from Pough- 
keepsie. New York State. He married 
a daughter of William Hamilton, who 
owned several hundred acres of land 
along Pequea creek, north of Buyers- 
town. In 1777 he was Major in Col- 
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onel John Boyd's Battalion. He also 
occupied prominent positions in civil 
life. He was a member of the Legisla- 
ture for the years 1781, 1782 and 1783, 
and in 1782 was CJolonel commanding 
a battalion in this county. He married 
second a daughter of Samuel Paterson, 
who owned several hundred acres along 
Pequea creek, one or two miles below 
Buyerstown. After Mr. Paterson 's 
death he resided upon a farm inherited 
by his wife from her father. Here he 
died in 1804. Some of his descendants 
reside in New York, Ohio and New Or- 
leans. 

Private Henry Slaymaker resided 
near where William stown now is, and 
about two miles south of Colonel 
Crawford. He was appointed one of 
the Justices of the Common Pleas 
Court, over which he presided in 1784. 
He died in 1785. All of his sons were 
officers or privates in the Revolution- 
ary War. The late Hon. Amos Slay- 
maker, Captain John, Lieut. Matthias 
and Privates William and Daniel were 
his sons. 

Privat-e John Whitehill resided in 
Salisbury township. He afterwards 
married Ann Middleton, of Donegal 
township, in this county. Some of his 
descendants reside in Columbia, Pa. 

Colonel Crawford's Fifth Battalion 
was called out in 1776 to serve in the 
field, in New Jersey. When they were 
encamped at Bergentown the battalion 
was mustered on September 4, 
1776. Prior to this, when the militia 
were at Burlingrton, N. J., the "Flying 
Camp" was organized, and Captain 
Robert Buyers' company was embodied 
with those troops, and was in the bat- 
tle of Long Island. 

The following officers' names appear 
at the muster of September 4, 1776, all 
of whom resided in the neighborhood 
of Colonel Crawford's Fifth Battalion, 
Lancaster county militia: 

Colonel, James Crawford; First 
Major, William Fullerton; Second 
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Major, George Stewart; John Mont- 
gomery, Standard Bearer; John White- 
hill, Quartermaeter; William Scott, 
Adjutant; J. D. Woodhull, D. D., Chap- 
lain; James Wood, Sergeant Major; 
James Forsyth, Quartermaster S^r- 
geant; Dr. Leckey Murray, Surgeon. 

Major Pullerton was connected by 
marriage with Captain Rohert Buyers. 
After the Revolution he located mili- 
tary land warrants in Virginia Valley, 
and moved from there to Westmore- 
land county, Pa. His son, William, 
was €Uso an ollloer in the Revolution- 
ary War. He married a daughter of 
James Fleming, Who was a private in 
Oaplaiin Buyers' company. He moved 
to Westmoreland county. Pa. A de- 
scendant of the same name is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mr. Irvin, of Westmoreland county, 
married his daughter. 

Major Stewart resided on a farm on 
the west side of Colonel Crawford's 
residence. In 1777 he was Lieutenant 
Colonel in Colonel John Boyd's Seventh 
Battalion. After the war he moved to 
Westmoreland county. 

Dr. Woodhull preached at Leaoock 
and Lancaster. He was patriotic and 
loyal, and rendered mo0t valuable aid 
to the patriots. 

Dr. Leckey Murray married a daugh- 
ter of Colonel Bertram Galbraith. The 
Carpenters, of Lancaster, are descend- 
ants. 

Captain Buyers' company, of Colonel 
Crawford's Battalion, served in the 
"Flying Camp," and was mustered 
at Bergentown, September 4, 1776. 

Among the privates in this company 
were many free holders and some of 
the most prominent persons in Lea- 
cock and Salisbury townships. Among 
them were Lieutenant David Watson, 
who married a Miss Hamilton, daugh- 
ter of William Hamilton, mentioned 
above. (Second wife, Miss Paterson). 
He also resided on one of Mr. 
Paterson's farms, along Pequea. He 
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was afterwards Colonel and commis- 
sary of purchases. His son, Colonel 
Nathaniel Watson, was in command of 
the Lancaster county militia in the 
War of 1812. 

The late Dr. John Watson, of Done- 
gal Springs, was a son of Colonel David 
Watson. Descendants of the latter re- 
side in Conoy and Mt. Joy townships 
and in Lancaster city. 

Private William McCausland, son of 
Major and Colonel William McCaus- 
land, who resided along the Pequea, in 
Leacock township. His descendants 
moved to Virginia and the Southwest. 

Private Samuel Humes was the an- 
cestor of the Lancaster families of the 
name. 

Private James Fleming, who died 
March 2, 1777, from wounds received 
at the battle of Long Island. One of 
his daughters, Isabella, married Hon. 
Amos Slaymaker; another, Hannah, 
married William Pullerton, above men- 
tioned; another married Ethel bert 
Armstrong, son of General John Arm- 
strong; another married Isaac Smith, a 
grandson of Jonathan Smith, President 
of the United States Bank. The only 
son of Mr. Fleming, Daniel, married a 
daughter of Samuel Johnson, who was 
a private in Captain Buyers' company, 
and owned a farm along the old Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster road. Daniel 
Fleming and the Johnsons moved to 
Westmoreland county, Pa. 

Privates John Caldwell, Robert 
Miller, William Cowen, John Watson, 
the Find leys and others of Buyers' 
Company were land owners. 

After the campaign of 1776, Colonel 
Crawford seems to have dropped out 
of the military service. All of his staff 
and line officers were promoted and 
served during the war. 

Captain Josiah Crawford, of Frank- 
lin county, Pa., was his brother. 

The brief notices of the officers In 
Crawford's battalion locates them in 
his own neighborhood, along or near 
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Pequea Creek. James Crawford, of 
Donegal, and Lancaster, and Lampeter 
townships, I think, could not be the 
same person who commanded the Fifth 
Battalion. SAMUEL EVANS. 



Impress of Early Names ajidTraits 



From an early period in its history 
the population of Pennsylvania was 
composed of people representing vari- 
ous nationalities. They have all left 
an impress which is discerned distinc- 
tively in many localities. 

Our earliest pioneers were the Dutch, 
who settled alongr the Delaware river 
in 1623, and claimed title to the land 
by right of discovery, under the au- 
spices of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. They penetrated into the inte- 
rior along the valley of the Schuylkill, 
and were in undisturl>ed possession for 
fifteen years, when in 1638 the Swedes 
appeared in the Delaware, arriving in 
two vessels, and purchased from the 
Indians a strip of land from the Falls 
of the Delaware, near the present site 
of Trenton, to the Falls of the Schuyl- 
kill, at Philadelphia, and they gave to 
their purchase the name of New Swe- 
den. The Dutch protested on the 
ground of their prior right by discov- 
ery and possession, but the Swedes in- 
sisted on their title by purchase and 
took complete control, which they held 
for seventeen years, founding the town 
of Upland, afterwards named Chester 
by William Penn, and extending the 
settlement beyond the limits held by 
the Dutch. The Dutch reconquered the 
country in 1655 and held control of it 
for nine years, although the Swedes 
continued to occupy the land. There 
were few Dutch settlers, the whole 
population of Dutch and Swedes being 
estimated to number about 368 per- 
sons. 

Then came the conquest by the Eng- 
lish in 1664, whereupon a deed was 
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given to the Duke of York, brother of 
King Charles II., which included a vast 
territory, claimed to embrace a large 
part of New Ehigland, and what is now 
within New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. The name of 
the New Netherlands was changed to 
New York. 

The deed given to the Duke of York 
was superseded by the charter granted 
to William Penn by King Charles II.» 
dated at Westminster, March 4, 1681, 
in consideration of a claim of sixteen 
thousand pounds due from the Crown 
to Admiral Penn, which the latter be- 
queathed to his son, William Penn. 

In the autumn of 1682 William Penn 
landed and took possession as sole pro- 
prietary, and the title in William Penn 
and his descendants continued until 
their claims were purchased by th6 
Commonwealth in 1776. 

Under William Penn began the 
"Holy Experiment," which was recog- 
nized by the oppressed of all nations, 
and attracted hither not only the Eng- 
lish Quakers, but the French Hugue- 
nots, the German Mennonites and Bap- 
tists, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
and the Welsh and English Episcopa- 
lians. 

Penn was especially eager and liberal 
in extending the hospitalities of his 
new province to the German refugees 
from the Palatinate, who migrated in 
vast numbers to Holland and thence to 
England, thirteen thousand of them ap- 
pearing in LfOndon in 1709 and casting 
themselves upon the charity of the 
citizens. This remarkable exodus is 
the subject of a most learned and ex- 
haustive historical contribution by F. 
R. Diffenderffer, Secretary of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, to the 
valuable literature of the Pennsylvania 
German Society, based on authentic 
data obtained from original sources by 
painstaking and elaborate research. 
His narrative contains the following 
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ooncise statement, which affords a 
glimpse of the strange movement which 
was fruitful of such great results: 
"During the months of May and June, 
1709, the citizens of the City of Lon- 
don were astonished to find the streets 
of that metropolis swarming with men 
and women of an alien race, speaking 
an unknown tongue and bearing un- 
mistakable indications of poverty, 
misery and want. It soon became 
known that about 5,000 of these people 
were sheltered under tents in the sub- 
urbs of the city. Additions were al- 
most daily made to their number dur- 
ing June, July, August and September, 
and by October between 13,000 and 14,- 
000 had come This sudden irrup- 
tion of so many thousands of foreign- 
ers within a few months into a coun- 
try where but few of them had ever 
appeared before, and where they were 
utter strangers, rather than into neigh- 
boring countries of like faith and kin- 
dred language that would perhaps have 
been more ready to welcome them, 
stands forth as one of the most re- 
markable facts of the time. It was 
found that these people were Germans 
from the country lying between Lan- 
dau, Spire and Manheim, reaching al- 
most to Cologne, commonly called the 
Palatinate. There were, however,many 
from other parts of Germany, princi- 
pally from Swabia and Wurtemberg." 

Our author further shows, from the 
authority of ancient documents, that 
the Elector Palatine, upon many fam- 
ilies leaving his dominions and going 
to England to be transported to Penn- 
sylvania, published an order making it 
death and confiscation of goods for any 
of his subjects to quit their native 
countries. 

The Germans, particularly, were 
most tenacious of those traits and 
characteristics which marked the dif- 
ference between them and other peo- 
ples, and this is conspicuous wherever 
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they colonized. Ab an illustration of 
the permanent impress made by many 
of the early colonists wherever they 
settled, especially those from G^ermany, 
there could scarcely be a more apt cita- 
tion than from the interesting chapter 
on the German colony in Ireland in 
Mr. DiffenderfTer's valuable historical 
work, from which I have already 
quoted. Of the vast number that mi- 
grated to England not all were sent to 
America. There were 3,800 of them 
colonized in Ireland. In August, 1709, 
five hundred families were located near 
Limerick, and among them were all 
the linen weavers from among the 
German refugees, and our author says, 
after analyzing all thp facts, that they 
warrant the belief "that if these Ger- 
man colonists did not in fact first es- 
tablish the linen trade in that country 
they at all events gave it such an im- 
press with their skill as to have for 
nearly two hundred years made it the 
most important textile industry in Ire- 
land.'' Such it is to-day. And he 
quotes the language of Holmes, that 
under the distinctive "name of Pala- 
tines they left the impress of their 
character in social and economical 
traits on the whole district from Castle 
Mattrass eastward to Adare." 

"John Wesley, the eminent evange- 
list and founder of Methodism, during 
a trip to Ireland, in 1758, paid a visit 
to this Palatine colony. In his journal 
he tells what he saw there. He says: 
*I rode over to Court Mattrass, a 
colony of Germans, wliose parents 
came out of the Palatinate fifty years 
ago,' and he then describes their con- 
dition. In 1760 some of the descend- 
ants of these Irish Palatines left Lime- 
rick for the United States, and were 
among the pioneers of American 
Methodism." 

"In 1780, Farrar, the historian, of 
Limerick, wrote of them, as retaining 
their distinctive German habits and 
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customs, and, as late as 1840, well- 
known English authors wrote about 
this old German colony. They said, 
'They differ from other people of the 
country. The elder people still retain 
their language, customs and religion, 
but the younger ones mingle with the 
Irish people and intermarry with 
them.' " 

In the year 1709 there were large ac- 
cessions of Palatine Germans to 
Pennsylvania, or "Penn's Woods," as 
it was often called, for the province 
was a vast stretch of thickly set wood- 
land, and many of these Germans set- 
tled in Lancaster county, clearing the 
forest and establishing homes. Their 
reports sent to the Fatherland encour- 
aged others to come, and soon the 
German immigrants became so numer- 
ous as to alarm the Proprietary offi- 
cials, and Parliament was appealed to 
at one time to prevent their immigra- 
tion, "for fear the colony would in 
time be lost to the Crown." As the 
right to vote or to sit in the Assembly 
was confined to natural born subjects 
of England, or persons naturalized in 
England or the province, and naturali- 
zation was a very complicated proceed- 
ing, few Germans took any interest in 
governmental affairs or qualified 
themselves to vote, which continued 
until the 19th of June, 1776, when the 
right to vote was extended to adult 
freemen resident in the province one 
year, which enfranchised the Germans, 
and thus, says the Historian Bancroft, 
"the Germans were incorporated into 
the people and made one with them." 
As was pointed out by George F. Baer, 
LL. D., in an historical address, deliv- 
ered at Lancaster, in 1891, "there were 
no German Tories.. and the Ger- 
mans were the potential factors in se- 
curing the essential vote of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence." 

Notwithstanding, however, that the 
population of Pennsylvania was made 
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up of persons of various nationalities, 
the fact of the English proprietorship 
and dominance of the English Quakers 
for upwards of a century impressed 
upon the Colony features of an English 
character which appear in many of the 
names and customs that were adopted. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
English system of local territorial di- 
vision wa;: adopted, and that the first 
division into counties in Pennsylvania 
gave us names familiar among the 
English shires. Nor, indeed, that" an 
English name was given to the new 
county that was carved out of Chester 
in 1729 and when, in 1730, the old vil- 
lage of Hickory Town was changed 
into the county seat, that both county 
and county seat should bear the name 
of Lancaster, familiar and dear to the 
emigrants from that ancient English 
shire town. 

Any one who visits Lancaster in 
England will observe many points of 
resemblance between it and its name- 
sake in Pennsylvania. Even the sur- 
rounding country and the general 
landscape appear very similar. The 
surrounding ranges of hills and the 
broad stretch of fertile country, highly 
cultivated and beautifully improved, 
seem quite familiar. The neighboring 
counties, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Bucks, Montgomery, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, are names 
that sound not less familiar than 
when crossing the stone bridge 
of five arches over the river 
Lune and entering the shire town we 
find ourselves walking up Queen 
street and the similarity of names is 
kept up in King street, these two form- 
ing the principal cross streets,and then 
Little Duke street. Prince Regent 
street, St. James street. High street. 
Market street. Water street, Ann 
street. Church street and Middle street. 

In the subdivision of the county into 
townships, as the early officials of the 
county were almost without exception 
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natives of England, it is quite natural 
that English names should attach to 
many of the townships, as Salisbury 
and Sadsbury and Martic and Hemp- 
field and Warwick and Little Britain. 

It is to be noted however, that while 
the general government of the colony 
and the local offices were in the hands 
of the English under the Proprietor- 
ship during the better part of a cen- 
tury, and almost everywhere an Eng- 
lish impress was made that was evi- 
denced in a measure by the names of 
places, other elements of the popula- 
tion were quietly laying the founda- 
tions of strength and usefulness that 
have deeply impressed the history of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Dutch possession, it is true, 
lasted but a short time and did not ex- 
tend far, but some of the Dutch names 
still survive in Schuylkill, Rittenhouse, 
Pannabecker and others. The Welsh 
remained later and are remembered for 
their mining and manufacturing enter- 
prise, and Welsh names mark their in- 
fluence among the early settlers in 
many places, especially in the north- 
eastern section of our county. Three 
of our original townships bear Welsh 
names — Caernarvon, Brecknock and 
Lampeter. 

The Scotch-Irish were the aggressive 
element of the population. They were 
not under any religious restraint 
against war as were the English 
Quakers and the German and Swiss 
Mennonites and Baptists, and, there- 
fore, they were induced to go to the 
frontiers, and it was they who kept 
moving onward and expanding the 
area of the Commonwealth. 

An historian of this time, referring 
to the settlements of the Scotch-Irish, 
sfiys that "the country when they ar- 
rived in it was heavily timbered, damp 
and cold. Game was abundant, herds 
of buffalo and elk wandered through 
the woods. There were enormous 
migrations of squirrels, which some- 
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times became so numerous as to 
threaten tlie destruction of the crops. 
Wolves were also numerous, and 
hydrophobia spread amongr them. Rat- 
tlesnakes and copperheads were almost 
as much dreaded as the Indians. It 
was no uncommon thing to kill six in 
one day while cutting a field of grain. 
They lived in dens among the rocks, 
several hundred together, and the 
neighbors would often Join in an at- 
tack on these places." 

With such surroundings there was 
good reason for having on the frontiers 
a brave, venturesome, alert and hardy 
people, and there were none who pos- 
sessed these qualities comparably with 
the Scotch-Irish, and they made them- 
selves felt wherever they went, and 
they have left a distinctive trace in al- 
most every section of the Common- 
wealth. Lancaster county owes much 
to the Scotch-Irish, who emigrated 
here at an early period. 

The townships of Donegal, Rapho, 
Mount Joy, Coleraine, Leacock, Dru- 
more, are all names derived from 
places in Ireland that were afTection- 
ately remembered by the early Scotch- 
Irish. 

The German names of places are 
few, which is not surprising, as the 
colony was distinctively English, un- 
der English laws and customs, and 
the Germans were without knowledge 
of the language, customs or habits of 
the English people. So they naturally 
took little interest in the affairs of 
government and devoted themselves to 
agriculture and to a few mechanical 
employments. Manheim, one of our 
original townships, recalls the Palati- 
nate City of that name. Strasburg is 
the name of another German city, 
though under French dominion. Earl 
township was named in honor of Hans 
Graaf, a prominent and most worthy 
German pioneer, whose surname is the 
equivalent of the English Earl, which 
was adopted instead of the German 
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form, though Graaf s Thai defiignates 
the locality where repose the remains 
of this progenitor of a now very numer- 
ous family. 

It is thus obvious that the various 
elements of our early population made 
a marked and distinctive impression 
on the different localities where they 
settled. Names they brought from 
their far off homes and adopted in af- 
fectionate remembrance, mark the 
places that now know their founders 
no more, but their sterling qualities of 
manhood and womanhood gave an im- 
pulse and an inspiration to true citi- 
zenship that have had a lasting effect 
on their posterity, and were the surest 
and» best foundations for a strong and 
prosperous Commonwealth. 

WALTER M. FRANKLIN. 
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Ad Old Lancaster Gounty Ghnroli 



To fvery true American citizen 
PennsylTania will eyer be of interest 
in view oC the erents that occurred on 
its soil la connection with the origin 
and development of our glorious re- 
public. 

Citizens of Pennsylvania rejoice in 
their Commonwealth in view of what 
it is, and will ever gladly speak of and 
hear of what aided in the making of it. 

Many factors must be acknowledged 
— ^the home, the school, the spheres of 
labor, the State and the church, and 
all connected with them. 

As decades increase in num>ber the 
half-century is reached, and men can 
speak of fifty y«ars ago, but when the 
century is ended men are seldom here 
to tell the living of what they saw and 
heard a hundred years ago, and when 
the sesqui^centennial is to be observed 
many men are forgotten and their re- 
mains lie in cemeteries often without 
tombstones to mark their graves. 

The past ought to be of interest to 
those who live to-day and enjoy the re- 
sults of the labors of preceding genera- 
tions, and thus no apology need be 
offered by those who endeavor to pre- 
serve the history of the different fac- 
tors that aided in making our State 
what it is. 

In the presentation of such history, 
when men would deal honestly with 
facts, it is often necessary to say or 
write what some men would rather 
leave unsaid or unwritten. A truthful 
presentation of facts alone is true his- 
tory. 

In the closing quarter of the present 
century a commendable interest has 
been shown in the presentation of the 
history of Synods and congregations 
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that have had to do with the supply of 
the spiritual wants of men that they 
mi£rht have part In the Kingdom of the 
Anointed on earth and In heaven, and 
whilst on earth be better Individuals, 
constitute better families and commu- 
nities and better citizens of the Com- 
monwealth and the republic. 

The immigrants who settled In Penn- 
sylvania at an early period soon took 
steps to secure the advantages of the 
Christian congregation, the church 
building and the school house. Lan- 
caster county had at a very early date 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations at 
Lancaster, New Holland, Muddy Creek, 
Bergstrass, Strasburg, Manheim, War- 
wick and other places. 

The Evangelical Lutheran congrega- 
tion In Warwick township, Lancaster 
county. Pa., now named Emmanuel 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation, at 
Brlckervllle, E31zabeth township, Lan- 
caster county. Pa., has an Interesting, 
though varied, history, and the purpose 
of this paper Is to contribute to the 
preservation of the same. 

The congregation has a number of 
very Interesting diurch records, and 
the oldeet at these, bound In parch- 
ment,ls of exceedingly great value. The 
cover contains an Inscription which 
has, however, become very Imperfect. 
The following can still be read: "Klr- 
chenbuch and Protocoll der EiVangel- 
Isch-Lutherlschen Gemelnde In War- 
wick, 1745. Domlnus protegat In 

Ecclesla Nostra. Amen." The title 
page of the record reads as follows: 
"KlrchenbuchundProtocollfuer die Ev- 
angellsch-Lutherlsche Gemelnde In 
Warwick de Anno 1780 angefangen. 
Nunmehro aus andem fidellter extra- 
hlret und hlerinn quoad poeslbllltatem 
accurat zusammen getragen. Verfer- 
tlget von mlr Joh. Casper Stoever der 
Zelt Ev. Luth.Predlger In Canastocken. 
Anno 1743." 

The figures 43 of 1743 appear to have 
been written over two other figures. 
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Below Canastocken the word Canas- 
toga was written, evidently not by Joh. 
Casper Stoever. 

On the page following the title page 
the following important entry is to be 
seen: 

Verzeichniss derer Personen welche 
sich als Haeupter ihrer Familien zu 
Glieder dieser Gemelnde bekennen 
wollen. 

JOHAN GBORG AI^BRT, 

Sein 
THOllAS X BAUER, 
D. A. B. 

Merck. 

HANS MICHUL HANGMAYBR, 
JOHANN BGIDIUS HOFFMAN, 
HANS MATTHIS PFBILL, 
JOHANN MICHUL SFIEX3^1:L, 
JACOB STOBER, 
HANZ JBRCH EUCHBLBBRGBR, 
GBORG MICHABL BOLMER, 

Sein 
LEONHARD X MIT«T«TffR, 

li. M. 
Merck. 
JACOB SCHNUBRBR, 
BALTHASBR SUESS, 
HENRICH HETEIICH. 
JOHANNES WEYDTMAN, 
JACOB FABBR, 
MARTIN BSYER, 
MARTIN OBBRUN, 
PHILIP BUYER, 
HANS JBRCH BUCH, 
CHRISTOFEL. WIEDER, 

Sein 
PETER X TRABINGEK, 

P. J. 

Merck. 
HANS ADAM OBERLIN, 
CHRISTIAN BATiMER, 

Sein 
JACOB X HECKER, 

Merck. 
VALiBSNTINE STOBER, 
CHRISTOFP X ULRICH, 
MARTIN WEIDTMAN, 
DAVID BUEHLiER, 
HANS JORG HUBER, 
JACOB BAL.L.ER, 
CONRADT BRAUN, 
PETER REEM, 
JOHANNES LEHN, 
JOHANN JACOB HAUSHAL.TBR, 
HANS HENRICH MOTZ. 
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Belli 

X ANDRBAfl BTB. 

A. B. 

Merok. 

No date is giyen to show when the 
names that appear in the record were 
signed. Pages 1 to 8 are not numbered. 
On the ninth page the numbering be- 
gins. On page 1 the following appears: 

Verzeichniss derer in der Warwicker 
Ey. Luth. Kirchen und Gemeinde 
getaufte Kinder. 

Joh. Michael Kitsch: Ein Sohn, Joh. 
Michael. Qeboren 30ten October, 1782. 
Qetattft 8ten December, 1782. Zeug. 
Joh. Michael Pfautz et uxor ejus. 

Elne Tochter, Maria Blizabetha. 
Oeboren 19ten April, 1784. Getauft May 
12, 1784. Zeug. Jaco<b Weiss und Maria 
Elizabetha Wolfin« 

Leonhard Miller: Ein Sohn, Joh. Ja- 
cob. Geboren January 12, 1782. Oet- 
auft February 8, 1788. Zeug. Joh. Ja- 
cob Weiss und Susanna Wolfin. (Here 
follow the entries of the baptisms of 
eleven more children of Leonhard Mil- 
ler). 

Joh. Peter Trabbinger: Ein Sohn, 
Joh. Peter. Geboren December 28, 
1730. Getauft February 26, 1781. Zeug. 
Jacob Weiss, Senior. 

This entry of February 26, 1781,gives 
the earliest date in the record of 
baptisms. 

The record of baptisms extends from 
page 1 to 187. The last entries were 
made in 1772. 

It is to be regretted that none of 
these entries give the names of minis- 
ters who administered baptism. Rev. 
John Oasper Stoever's handwriting is 
recognized to about 1754, but after that 
year the entries differ greatly, showing 
that they were made by different par- 
ties. 

The record contains the entries of 
marriages, as follows: 

"Verzeichniss derer von mir in der 
Warwicker Gemeinde Copulirten Per- 
sohnen. ("von mir" was crossed.) 
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"Joh. Oeorg Bohrman und Catarlna 
Motzin, den 10 Aaguat. Anno 1735." 

The record contains 85 entries of mar- 
riages from 1785 to 1748. All of these 
entries appear to have been made at 
one time, and as they all are giyen in 
Pastor Stoever's private record of 
marriages we may suppose that they 
were copied from his private Journal. 
Three more marriages were recorded 
in 1754, 1761 and 1762, but not in the 
handwriting of Pastor Stoever. At 
two of these weddings he,however, offi- 
ciated, as they are also recorded in his 
private Journal, which contains the en- 
tries of 65 or 66 marriages of parties 
in Warwick from 1748 to 1779. 

It is to be regretted that no mar- 
riages were entered in this first church 
book from 1768 to 1772. 

The first church book contains an in- 
dex of the names of male parents of 
the children baptized from 1781 to 1772, 
a period of 41 years. This is valuable, 
as it gives the names of parents in 
Warwick who in those years had bap- 
tism administered to their children. 
The index presents 279 names, show- 
ing that in 279 families baptism was 
administered 1781 to 1772. A few of 
the entries from 1770 to 1772 were re- 
peated in a later record. The baptized 
numbered more than 650; these in- 
cluded a few adults. 

It is to be regretted that the first 
church book contains no records of 
confirmations and commimicants and 
no names of persons buried, from 1780 
to 1772. From the first church record 
we learn that children were baptized in 
the Warwick region as early as 1731, 
and persons were married as early as 
1785. We may also infer that there 
was a congregation as early as 1730, 
but the only reference to a church are 
the words "Kirche und Gtemeinde," 
Pastor Stoever made the early entries 
of baptisms and marriages. He did not 
sign as pastor of the congregation, but 
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as pastor at that time, 1748, in Cones- 
toga. We would be glad to know why- 
he did not sign as pastor in Warwick. 
That he cared for the spiritual wants 
of the people is eyident from the first 
church book, and in another church 
book he is named "our old pastor." 

As no date is given in connection 
with the following entry in the first 
church book: "Verzeichniss derer 
Personen welchersich alsHaeupter ihre 
Familien ku Glieder dieser (Jemeinde 
bekennen wollen," the question arises 
when were the names signed thpt fol- 
low the "Verzeichniss, etc.?" If in the 
year 1730, then it appears singular that 
a number of these names are the same 
as those that are giyen persons who 
arrived in Pennsylvania after 1730. 
And another fact may be properly re- 
ferred to here. The corner-stone of 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
on the Tulpehocken, near Stouchsburg, | 

Berks county, Pa., was laid on Ascen- 
sion Day, May 12, 1748. The declara- 
tion made on said occasion, of which 
one copy was deposited in the comer- 
stone and another preserved, was 
signed by 165 persons, and what ap- 
pears singular is that the list contains, 
besides the name of Johan Casper 
Stoever. the names of Leonhard Muel- 
ler, Johannes Weidman, Balther Suess, 
George Albert, Martin Weidman, John 
Adam Oberlin, George EHchelberger, 
Michael Spiegel,all of whose names ap- 
pear on the list given above. The first 
church on the Tulpehocken was built 
in the year 1727. The congregation 
had many trials, in which the names 
of Leutbaker, Stoever and Moravian 
ministers appear. The "Tulpehocken 
Confusion" was followed by the pos- 
session of the church by the Mora- 
vians. Those who were not satisfied 
withdrew and built Christ Elvangelical 
Lutheran Church, on the Tulpehocken, 
the corner-stone of which was laid on 
May 12, 1743. The members were di- 
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vided. Some adhered to Pastor Stoeve^, 
some to Valentine Kraft; others were 
opposed to both of them. Rev. Tobias 
Wagner became the pastor and conse- 
crated the church on Christmas, 1748. 

If the congregation in Warwick had 
already in 1780 a church building, it 
appears singular that some of* its 
prominent members should have taken 
part in the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new church on the Tiilpehocken 
on May 12, 1743. If the congregation 
had already in 1780 a church building, 
it appears singular that a new church 
building should hav6 been erected be- 
fore 1745. 

The first church record contains no 
reference to the erection of a church 
building. This . does, however, not 
prove that there was no church build- 
ing or school house used also for 
church purposes at that period. The 
building may have been a temporary 
structure and not adequate to meet the 
wants of the congregation with the in- 
crease of years. 

"In the year 1744 John Penn, Thom- 
as Penn and Richard Penn, Esquires," 
were "the true and absolute proprie- 
taries and Govemors-in-Chief of the 
Province of Pennsylvania and the coun- 
ties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on 
the Delaware. In pursuance and by 
virtue of a warrant under seal of their 
Land Ofllce, bearing date twenty^ev- 
enth day of April, there was surveyed 
and laid out unto Jacob Kline, Law- 
rence Hoff, Conrad Glassbrenner and 
Alexander Zartman all of the county 
of Lancaster for the use of the Luthe- 
ran congregation in Warwick town- 
ship, within Che said county, a cer- 
tain tract of land situate within the 
said township of Warwick, bounded 

and described as follows, viz.: 

containing twenty-nine acres. The 
parties already named, members of the 
congregation and trustees for the same, 
applied for a confirmation of the said 
tract of land for the use aforesaid. The 
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consideration of the sum of four pounds 
nine shillings and nine pence, lawful 
money of Pennsylvania, was paid by 
Jacob Kline, Lawrence Hoff, Conrad 
Glassbrenner and Alexander Zartman. 
The twenty-nine acres were subject to 
an annual quit rent of one-half penny 
sterling for each acre. The twenty- 
nine acres were given, granted,released 
and confirmed to the said trustees, and 
George Thomas, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province, set his hand to and 
caused the great seal of the said Pro- 
vince to be attached to the deed May 
10, 1744." 

In the following year, on February 
24th, "the Lutheran congregation, at 
a meeting held at the church, or meet- 
ing house, by them lately erected on 
the said tract of land, unanimously re- 
solved and agreed to change the said 
trustees and the said Jacob Kline,Law- 
rence Hoff, Conrad Glassbrenner and 
Alexander Zartman agreed and con- 
sented to convey and make over all 
their estate, right, title, trust and in- 
terest in the said tract of land and 
premises unto Martin Wydeman, 
George Albert, Leonhard Mueller and 
David Behler, being the new trustees 
chosen and elected by the said Luthe- 
ran congregation at their said meet- 
ing. The consideration was nine 
pounds four shillings, lawful money in 
Pennsylvania, under the quit rent re- 
served in the patent for the same. The 
indenture was signed by Jacob Kll^e, 
Lawrence Hoff, Conrad Glassbrenner 
and Alexander Zartman, sealed and de- 
livered in the presence of Johan Cas- 
per Sitoever and John X Gonbalman. 
The receipt of nine pounds four shil- 
lings paid by the new trustees was ac- 
knowledged by the old trustees. Wit- 
nesses present, Johan Casper Stoever 
and Johannes X Gonbalman." 

The following shows fully the act of 
the congregation: 

"Be it remembered that on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of February, 1744-5, it 
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beiDg proposed by us subscribers,mem- 
bers of the Lutheran congregation in 
the township of Warwick, and now 
met at our church in the said town- 
ship. Trustees Jacob Kline, Lawrence 
Hoff, Conrad Glassbrenner and Alex> 
ander Zartman, to whom the patent for 
the said church and the tract of land 
whereon the same stands and within 
described was made in trust for 
the Lutheran congregation in the said 
township, shall be changed: It is now 
resolved and unanimously agreed by 
us, the said subscribers, with the free 
consent and approbation of the said 
first-named trustees, that they, the said 
trustees, shall transfer and convey the 
said tract of land, all their estate,trust 
and interest therein unto the within- 
named Martin Wydeman, George Al- 
bert, Leonhard Mueller and David 
Behler. the new trustees now 
chosen and appointed. Witness our 
hands." (Here follow the signatures 
of thirty names.) 

From the statement Just presented 
we learned that on May 10, 1744, the 
twenty-nine acres of land were secured 
by the trustees, Jacob Kline, Lawrence 
Hoff, Conrad Glassbrenner and Alex- 
ander Zartman. On the following Feb- 
ruary 24, 1745, the congregation held a 
meeting at the church, or meeting 
house, by them lately erected on the 
said tract of land. From this we may 
justly infer that the congregation 
erected a church building on this tract 
of land between May 10, 1744, and Feb- 
ruary 24, 1745, as the words "lately 
erected" would imply. 

We regret that we have no account 
of the laying of the comer-stone of the 
church nor of the consecration of the 
church. Neither have we any record 
to show the dimensions of the church 
and the materials used. Many of the 
churches built In those early days were 
erected of logs. The historic church 
at the Trappe, Montgomery county. 
Pa., was erected of stone. The comer- 
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8ton6 was laid May 2, 1743. Christ 
Oharch on the Talpehocken, near 
Stonchsburg, Berks county, Pa., erect- 
ed in 1743, was bnllt of stone. The 
comer-stone was laid May 12, 1743,and 
the church was consecrated on Christ- 
mas> 1743, by Rev. Tobias Wagner. 

How long Pastor Stoever ministered 
to the congregation in Warwick is not 
clearly stated. From entries in the 
baptismal record and flrat church book 
we may infer that he eared for the 
same until 1754. It Is not stated who 
ministered to the congregation from 
1754 to 1760. 

We found an interesting record in 
the Halle Reports (new edition), vol. 
2, pages 387 and 388. Rev. Heinrich 
Melchoir Muhlenberg, patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America, who 
came to Pennsylvania November 25, 
1742, in response to a call from the 
congregations in Philadelphia, at 
the Trappe and FaJkner's Swamp, who 
participated in the organization of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, August, 
1748. and who had the care of many 
churches and mad«^ many visitations, 
states in his Dailv Journal of 1762 that 
on Sunday, February 14, 1762, he an- 
nounced to the congregation (in Phila- 
delphia) that he must visit the con- 
gregations in Providence (Trappe), 
Hanover (Falkner's Swamp), Oley, 
Reading, Heidelberg (corner church 
near Robesonia), Tulpehocken (Christ 
Church and Riethe CThurch), Lebanon, 
at Mr. St's Iron Works and Conestoga, 
and that he, therefore, asked for the 
prayers of believing members of the 
congregation. He left Philadelphia on 
Monday afternoon, February* 15, with 
his wife and son, and reached Provi- 
dence on Tuesday, February 16, near 
evening. On Wednesday, February 17, 
they rode to Reading, where they ar- 
rived about 8 p. m., at the residence of 
Pastor Muhlenberg's mother-in-law 
(the widow of Conrad Weiser). He 
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Bpeiit Thursday and Friday, Febmary 
18 and 19, at Reading, and conferred 
with Pastor Hausile and others. On 
Saturday, February 20, he rode to 
Heidelberg and then to Mrs. R. On 
Sunday, February 21, he pireached in 
Tulpehocken (Christ Church). Text, 
Luke 12:50. Before the sermon he bap- 
tized two children. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22, he visited the school at the 
old church (now called Riethe Church). 
He returned to Heidelberg. On Tues^ 
day, February 23, he rode to Heidel- 
berg Church (corner church) and 
preached on Exodus 12:26-27. Rode 
eight miles to Mrs. R. Wednesday, 
February 24, rode with School Master 
Z. to W. and had good company. 
Thursday, February 25, he rode with 
W. and the School Master to Lebanon 
in rery cold weather. Returned to L. 
R., whose child he baptized, and rode 
then on to Phil. B., where he spent the 
night Friday, February 26, he bap- 
tized a child of Andreas R. and prayed 
with his sick wife; went then to W. 
and finally to the residence of Pftstor 
J. Nlcholaus Kurtz (pastor of Christ 
Church). Rode from 2 p. m. with Blr. 
B. eight miles to G. S. and remained 
during the night Saturday, February 
27, he rode four miles farther to Mr. 
St's Iron Works, and preached on 
Psalm 22: 26-27, and remained during 
the night Sunday, February 28, he 
rode with Mr. F. seven miles to Eph- 
rata, and thence three miles farther to 
Conestoga Church, where he preached 
on the temptation of Christ, Matthew 
4, and accompanied G. Y. to his home 
to remain during the night. Monday, 
March 1, he rode twenty-one mllea far- 
ther to Reading and remained there 
until Wednesday, March 3, when he 
rode with members of his family to 
Providence; remained there and 
preached on Sunday, March 7. Mon- 
day, March 8th, rode, in a great snow 
storm, to Philadelphia, and arrived, 
thank God, well preserved. 
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This record shows what labors 
Patriarch Muhlenbeiig: performed for 
the welfare of his congrega/tion. We 
have a special interest in the entry: 
"Saturday, February 27, rode four 
miles further to Mr. St/s Iron Works, 
and preached on Ps. 22: 26-27, and re- 
mained during the night." 

The only church at Mr. St's Iron 
Works (no doubt Heinrich W. Stiegel's 
Iron Works) was the church on the 
historic ground of the church at War- 
wick. This iAiowfl us that Patriarch 
Muhlenberg was interested in the con- 
gregation at Warwick and the congre- 
gation in him. 

Another record in the Halle Re 
ports, N. B.. vol. 2, page 406, is like- 
wise of special Interest to the people 
of the Warwick congregation. Patri- 
arch Muhlenberg entered in his diary, 
with reference to the arrival of minis- 
ters, who came to Philadelphia to at- 
tend the meeting of the Ministerium: 

"Friday, June 2Bth (1762). Mr. 
Schwerdfeger, pastor at Conestoga, and 
Mr. Gerocke, pastor at Lancaster, ar- 
rived and were shown to the house of 
a friend for entertalnmeut. Further, 
Mr. Stlegel, as Deputy from Elizabeth 
Eisenwerke (Iron Works), where Pas- 
tor Kurtz has a congregation." 

This entry shows us who was pastor 
of the church in Warwick in 1762. This 
shows us, also, the relation of the con- 
grregation to the Ministerium, at whose 
annual meeting, in 1762, it was repre- 
sented by Heinrich Wilhelm Stlegel. 

How long Pastor Kurtz officiated 
here does not appear. Rev. J. Nicolas 
Kurtz was pastor of Christ Church, Tul- 
pehocken, at Nord Kiel (BemviUe), at 
Heidelberg (Corner Church), at Atol- 
hoe (Rehrersburg), and of Riethe 
Church, near Christ Church. He was 
ordained at the first meeting of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, August, 
1748. He left Tulpehocken in 1770, and 
was pastor at York, Pa. He died May 
12, 1794, aged 74 years, and was buried 
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at Baltimore, Md. He was President 
of the Ministerlum in 1778,and also the 
Senior of the Ministerium after the 
death of Muhlenberg. His younger 
brother, Wilhelm Kurtz, became his 
assistant about 1760 or '61, and became 
the pastor of New Holland and Con- 
estoga (Muddy Creek) about 1763, and 
was pastor for eighteen years. 

That there was trouble in War- 
wick Church before 1769 appears evi- 
dent from the minutes of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, which met in 
Philadelphia, June 25-27, 1769. At this 
meeting Rev. Johann Casper Stoever, 
who had become a member of the Min- 
isterium in 1763, was present. The so- 
called preacher, Peter Mischler, was 
present and applied for admission Into 
the Ministerium. He was invited to 
appear before the Synod. Pastor Stoe- 
ver stated that in the fall of 1768 he 
had warned Mischler to have nothing 
to do with factious congregations. 
Notwithstanding the warning he had 
given him, he had sided with revolting 
parties in Nord Kiel, in the church for- 
merly in the hands of Moravians in 
Tulpehocken and in Heidelberg. That 
he had also creipt into the Warwick 
congregation and caused a split — yes, 
even recently had a boy break through 
a window, open the church door and 
entered it with his party to hold so- 
called worship, although he knew that 
the elders and deacons in Warwick 
congregation had applied to the United 
Ministerium and had several times 
been served from Lancaster. Mischler 
had nothing to produce in his defense, 
but replied he would give up the said 
congregations if the Ministerium would 
receive him. It was ordered that he 
be examined on the same day. The 
minutes give an extended account of 
the examination of the applicant,which 
showed that he was not worthy of re- 
ception. He was not received as a 
member of the Ministerium, and was 
warned by the President that if he 
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continued ta let himself be used by 
satan and his followers as a wretched 
tool the authorities in Lancaster would 
brins him and his adherents before the 
Justice for breaking into the Warwick 
church, and then the Protocoll would 
serve against him and help to hasten 
his ruin. He promised that he would 
in the future have nothing to do with 
the parties in Warwick, Heidelberg- 
town (Schaeflerstown) and Tulpe- 
hocken. He departed and wept before 
the door. 

The presentation of this matter 
contained in the minutes of the Minis- 
terium shows that Warwick congrega- 
tion had great trials before 1769, in 
wftiich year the oongrregation took ac- 
tion that promised a brighter future 
for the same. 

The second church book of the 
Warwick congregation has the follow- 
ing title: 

"Kirchen Protocoll fur die Evangel- 
isch Lutherische Oemelnde in Warwick 
Township, Lancaster County. Ange- 
fangen den 10 Septembris, Anno Dom- 
ini, 1769." 

On pages 3-8 of this second church 
book we find the Constitution of the 
congregation with Chapter L of the 
government of the congregation, and 
Chapter IL of the members of the con- 
gregation. 

The Constitution was adopted and 
signed in Warwick, December 24, 1769. 
The names that were signed are the 
following: 

Daniel Kuhn,P. T. P.; Heinrich Wm. 
Stiegel, Jacob Weydtman, Michael 
Huber, Adam Hacker,Johannes Weydt- 
man, Valentine Stober, E)manuel Suess, 
Peter Merkle, George Stober, Andreas 
Seyss, George Michael Balmer, Fred- 
erick Stiess,Michael Laidich, Johannes 
Karch, Phillip Enders, Petter Hoetzel, 
Jerch Balmer, George Michel IlUg, 
Michael Huber, Frid. Grab, Johan Hn- 
ber, George Eichelberger, George 
Waechter Alteste, Christofl! Hauer,Cun- 
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rath Mentzer,Christofl Weldman.Leon- 
hard Miller, Christoph Miller, Jacob 
Muller, George Weinman, Veit Metz- 
ger, Lorentz Haushalter, George Lang, 
George Schmidt, Henrich Wolff, George 
Weidman, Michael Stober, Frederick 
Waechter, Michael Zartman, Johannes 
Waechter, Michael Klein, Allezander 
Zartman, Jr., Frederick Hacker, Eman- 
uel Zardman, Conrad Barthelmos, 
George Illlg, Jun'r, John W. Sauter, 
Leonhard Miller, Jun'r, George Hack- 
er, Johannes Brecht. 

The first church book contains the 
following important entry on page 3: 

"Sind erwehlet worden als Trustees, 
Mr. Henry William Stiegel, Jacob 
Weidman, Adam Hacker, and Peter 
Eltzer, October the Ist, 1769. In Geg- 
enwart der Gtomeinde and der meisten 
Stime; die Kauf Brief e slnd dem Herr 
Stiegel zur sorgfaeltigen Verwarung 
gegeben wurden." 

This shows that the Trustees were 
elected October 1st, 1769; their names 
follow in regular order in signatures 
to the Constitution, December 24th, 
1769. The name of Peter Enser is 
erased in the second church book and 
the name of Michael Huber is written 
aside of it. Peter Elser resigned as 
Trustee on the 5th S. P. T., 1772, and 
Michael Huber was elected Trustee. 

The Constitution was signed by F. 
A. C. Muhlenberg, p. t., pastor loci, 
Dec. 1st, 1770, and J. D. 9chroeter, p. t, 
pastor ioci, June 1st, 1779. 

From these records we learn that 
the new church book was commenced 
September 10, 1769. Trustees were 
elected October 1, 1769. The Constitu- 
tion was adopted December 24th, 1769. 

The pastor of the congregation in 
the latter part of 1769 was Daniel 
Kuhn. He w^ pastor only for a short 
time, for, in June, 1769, he wafi at the 
meeting of Synod, and New York was 
given as his residence. While author- 
ized to preach he was not yet ordained. 
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His father, Adam Simon Kuhn, resid- 
ed at Lancaster, Pa. At the meeting 
of Synod in 1770 Mr. Kuhn, at his own 
request, was allowed to retain Middle- 
town alone. He died in or before 
1779. (H. R. N. B., vol. 1, page 629.) 

The congregation in Warwick, with 
Manheim and Weiseichenland, desired 
a preacher. No definite answer could 
be given by Synod concerning the sup- 
ply of the four congregations, "Schaef- 
ferstown, Warwick, Manheim and 
Weiseichenland," on account of the 
scarcity of laborers. 

The record of the congregation 
shows that Rev. F. A. C. Muhlenberg, 
son of Patriarch Muhlenberg, ordained 
in 1770, became the pastor of the 
Warwick congregation on December 1, 
1770. 

The second church book contains, 
besides the Concrtitution, subscribed 
December 24, 1769, the minutes of the 
congregation from 1769 to 1869 — one 
hundred years. 

The third church book, commenced 
Deoember,1770, has the following title: 
"Emeuertes Kirchen Buch der Evan- 
gelisoh Lutherischen,Gemeinde zu War- 
wick, Lancaster couuty." 

Worin 

1. Die Oetauften, Pagina 1 

2. Die Conflrmanten 138 

3. Die Copulirten 206 

4. Die Gommunicanten 272 

6. Die Begrabenen 351 

Gehoerig eingetragen slnd. Aufs neu 
ordentlich angefangen vom jahr 1770, 
im Monath December. 

Von F. A. C. MUHLENBERG, 
Zur Zeit Prediger allhier. 

Not. — Die Kirchen ordnung nebst 
den Nahmen der Trustees, Aeltesten 
und Vorsteher siehe im andem Kirchen 
Buch. 

In this third church book, baptism, 
confirmation, marriages, communi- 
cants and burials were recorded from 
1770 to 1836. 
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Pastor Muhlenberg was pastor of the 
Warwick congregation from December 
1, 1770, to December 1, 1773. He 
preached also at Schaeflerstown, Leba- 
non, and other places. In 1772 his 
i^tme appears on the minutes of Synod 
aa '*Fred. Muhlenberg, from Warwick," 
an^ in 1778 as "FYederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg, from Heidelbergtown 
(Sc^aefferstown.) 

The second church book contains the 
following entry: Anno 1773, that Herr 
Muhl«iberg, siene Abschleds Predigtlm 
December, just im Beschlass seines 
drltten Jahrs und reiste von uns ab 
nach New York, wo er hln berufen 
worden war." 

The first church book shows that 
Pastor Muhlenberg, during his three 
years' ministry, baptized 67 children. 
He confirmed 7 catechumens on Easter 
Sunday, 1771. He recorded one mar- 
riage, both of the parties from Cocalico 
township. The number of communi- 
cants waq as follows: 1771, 24th 
S.P.T., 92; 1772, Sunday Rogate, 118 
1772, 11th, ^|.P.T., 54; 21st, S.P.T., 87 
'1773, Dom. Jubilate, 38; Pentecost, 79 
18th, S.P.T., 59; 23rd, S.P.T., 68. There 
was no record of burials. 

On the 450tli page of the third church 
record the following was entered: 

Dom. 21 pQt3t Trinltatls war Hr. H. 
W. Stiegel so gut der hlesigen Evange- 
lisch Lutherisphen Kirche 25 Tickets 
aus der letzteii classe seiner Lottery zu 
schenken mit dem Vorbehalt dasz 
wenn sie etwas Ziehen er bestimmen 
will auf welchf Art es zum besten der 
Kirche, mit B«willigung des Kirchen- 
raths soil angewendet werden. 

Die numbers von den Tickets sind 
foglende: 1847, 1848, 3076, 3077, 4283, 
4646, 2694, 2714, 4416, 4182, 2709, 4645, 
3078 ( 4757, 3397, 1986, 4785, 4746, 4385, 
4549, 3240, 2056, 2672, 2713, 2126. 

F. A. C. MUHLENBERG. 

The second church book contains 
the following entry: 
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'Anno 1774. Dles6B Jahr wurden 
wlr Yom Herr Helmuth aus Lancaster 
bedient bis Mai." 

During Pastor Helmutli's supply of 
the congregation 11 baptisms were re- 
corded. In the year 1774 139 communi- 
cants' names were recorded. After 
Pastor Helmuth's cessation of labor 16 
more baptisms and one burial were re- 
corded in 1774. 

The next entry in the second church 
book is as follows: 

"Anno 1775. Wann er Herr Schwarz- 
bach von Virginia unsvonHerrn Hel- 
muth worde anrecomandirt, welcher 
uns bediente bis May, Anno 1776, wan 
ner er von hier weg zog in wiUens 
nach Teutschland zu reissen." 

Pastor Schwarzbach recorded 18 bap- 
tisms and 102 communicants on the 
eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 1775, 
and 104 on the twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity, and 94, including 11 new- 
ly-confirmed catechumens, on Easter, 
1776. 

Pastor Schwarzbach was subsequent- 
ly pastor in Carbon county. Pa., and 
died and was buried at Bensalem 
Church in 1800. I saw the following 
inscription on his tombstone in 1897: 

"Hier ruhet Johannes Schwarzbach, 
Lutherischer Prediger,war geboren den 
8ten Martz, 1719, war alt 81 Jahr, 5 m., 
23 T., und starb. Leichen Text 2 Tim. 
4: 7-8, und lebte in der Ehe 54 J. 6 m. 
4 Tage." 

After Pastor Schwarzbach's resigna- 
tion in 1776, the congregation again 
applied to Pastor Helmuth, of Lancas- 
ter. The record in the second church 
book is as follows: 

"Wir thaten also wieder Ansuchung 
an Herrn Helmuth welcher uns auch 
bediente bis Pfingsten, Anno 1777, wan 
ner er aufeinmal Abschied nahm und 
uns verliesz." 

From September 30, 1776, to May 17, 
1777, eleven children were baptized. No 
other entries were made. 

After Whitsunday, 1777, the baptism 
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of four children was recorded from 
September 30, 1777, to March, 1778. 

The following: entry in the second 
church book shows the action of the 
congregation after Pastor Helmuth's 
farewell: 

"Anno 1777. Weilen wlr nun gantz 
Prediger loss worden und verlassen so 
namen wlr unsere Zuflucht wieder zu 
unserm alten Herr Pfarrer Johann Cas- 
par Stoever und ersuchten ihn uns zu 
bedienen welches er dannauch annahm 
and nns bedlente so viel as seine 
Schwachheit und Leibes Krafte Ihm 
zu llesen bis Anno 1779, am Char-Frei- 
tag wannehr er wle wohl mit grozer 
Schwachheit dennoch seine Predigt 
vollfieret und welches dan auch seine 
letzte war bel uns." 

[In the record the following was 
written, but also crossed: "Mitwochs 
den 21ten April, zog H. W. Stiegel mlt 
Brlaubniss des Klrchenraths in das 
Pfarr Haus."] 

"AmHlmmel fahrtTage alsden ISten 
Mai, 1st unser alter Prediger sellg dem 
Herm entschlafen in seinem alter von 
nachst-^ahre [71 Jahre, 4 monate, 
3 wochen und 2 Tage], und was re- 
markable mitten in der Bedlenung 
seines Ambtes in der Admlnistrlrung 
des Heillgen Abendmahles zu seinen 
confirmirten und elngesegneten Geme- 
1ns Kinder in seiner Behausung. Die 
Meisten Olieder des Kirchen-Raths 
erzeigten Ihm die letzte Liebe in 
Beywohnung seiner Bestattlng zu Er- 
den au seiner alten Berg Kirche in 
Qultapehilla." [On May 23, 1895, a 
beautiful granite monument was un- 
veiled at the grave of Pastor Stoever 
on the cemetery at Hill Church,in Leb- 
anon county. Pa.] 

Pastor Stoever baptized seven chil- 
dren in Warwick in 1778-1779. 

According to the record in the sec- 
ond church book action was taken by 
the Warwick congregation to secure 
another pastor. As Rev. Pastor Stoe- 
ver had repeatedly, as his infirmities 
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increased, recommended to the congre- 
gation Rev. Pastor Schroeter, of Man- 
helm, a meeting of the Church Council 
was held May 23, 1779,by H. W. Stiegel, 
Jacob Weldman, Adam Hacker, Trus- 
tees; Johannes Weidman, Emanuel 
Suess, George Waechter, Elders, and 
Btoffel Mueller, Deaoooi. At this meet- 
ing it was resolved to write Pastor 
Schroeter to deliver a "Besuchs 
Predigt." Heinrich W. Stiegel and 
Emanuel Suess were deputized to con- 
vey the invitation. Pastor Schroeter 
visited the congregation on Wednes- 
day, June 2, and delivered an edifying 
sermon, by which he delighted the en- 
tire congregation, and announced that 
he would visit the congregation again 
on the second Sunday after Trinity. 
He visited the congregation at the time 
announced. On the following Tuesday, 
June 15, the Church Council assembled 
and unanimously resolved to extend a 
call to Pastor Schroeter to become the 
preacher and pastor of the congrega- 
tion, with the approval of the congre- 
gation. Heinrich W. Stiegel was in- 
structed to prepare the call, which was 
subscribed by the entire Church Coun- 
cil. Heinrich W. Stiegel and George 
Waechter were instructed to present 
the call to Pastor Schroeter and to 
learn the decision of the same. 

The call presented to Pastor Schroe- 
ter read, word for word, as follows: 
"In Nahmen unseres groszen Hirten, 

Mittlers und Erloesers, Jesu Christ!. 

Amen. 

"Wir, die unterschriebenen Trustees, 
Altesten undVorsteher derEvangelisch 
Lutherischen Vereinigten Gemeine in 
Warwick Township, in der GrafEschaft, 
Lancaster, in der Provintz Pennsylva- 
nien, senden hiermit unsem brueder- 
lichen Grusz an eein Elhwuerden H. 
Daniel Schroeter und beruffen Ihn 
hiedurch zu unserem ordentlichen 
Lehrer und Aufscher unserer gemelten 
Gemeine Kirchen und Schule and zwar 
auf folgende Bedingungen Dasz unser 
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besagter Lehrer und Seelsorger die 
reine Evangellsche Lehre nach dem 
Grunde der Apostel und Propheten, 
unserer unseaenderten Augsburgschen 
Confession, Kirchen Agenta und ein 
gefuehrten Kirchen Ordnung gemaes- 
soeffentlich und besonders ueben, trie- 
ben,fortpflanzen, und die heilege Sacra- 
mente nach eben der Richtschnur und 
Kegel administriren, die Lehre mit 
christlichen Wandel zieren, durch er- 
baudllche Predlgten und Klnderlehre 
so vlel der Herr Gnade und Krafte 
verlelhet, die Schafe und Laemmer 
nach Chrlsti Sinn werden moege. 

"Dasz er alle ubrlge Amtsverlchtun- 
gen als Kranken besuchs, Lelghen-Be- 
gaengnlss und ordentllchs Copulationen 
wans verlangt wird, nach Zeit und 
Vermoegen verrichten und gewoehnllche 
Accldentzen genlessen moege. Dahin- 
gegen versprechen wir besachten Trus- 
tees,ael<thae8ten und vorsteher Im Nah- 
men und mit elnmutlgen Consent un- 
serer bemeten Gemelne das unser hle- 
dttrch berufener Lehrer und Seelsorger 
von der Gemelne nach Chrlsti und 
Seiner Apostel Befehle soil versorgen 
und versehen werden nach dem frey- 
wllligen Boldrag der gantzen Gemelne. 

"Zu welchen entzweck von denen 
Trustees, Aeithaesten und Vorsteher, 
elne subscrlpdler Llste besorgt, un- 
ter halten und JUehrlich erneuert 
werden soil. Massen elu treuer Arbei- 
ter Seines Lohnes werth, und was dem 
Elyangello dlenet slch von demselben 
ernaehren muss, welches wir auch 
Chrlstllch und treuUch versprechen an 
Ihm zu halten. 

"Wir erwarten dasz unser besagter 
Lehrer und Seelsorger den oeffentlichen 
GottesdleuHt an den Sonn und Fest- 
tagen nach der Bllllgkelt und Bel- 
tragen Unserer Gemelne treullch hal- 
ten wlrd und geeetzt aber dass einige 
Misshelllgkeit eolte entstahen zwlschen 
unserm Lehrer oder elnlgen Gemelns- 
glelder, so sollen solche nach unserer 
Kirchen Ordnung durch den Kirchen 
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Kath Ohrlstlicli and einlg untersucht 
und entschieden werden, und keine 
Parte! ihr eigener Rlchter seyn. 
Welche oben besamlot and Bonder wir 
mit eigener Hand Unterschrlflt bes- 
cheinigen und bekraeftigen so ges- 
chaeben den 16 Tag Jany, Anno Christ! 
1779. 
Trastees: 

H. W. STHIGBL, 
JACOB WEroMAN, 
ADAM HACKBR. 
Aelthaesten: 

JOHANNES WBn>MAN, 
GEORGE WAECHTER, 
EMANEUL SUESS. 
Vorsteher: 

STOFFEL MULLER. 
An sein Ehrwuerden, Herm Pfarrer 
Daniel Schroeter. 

On the following Thursday, June 17, 
the call was presented to Pastor 
Schroeter by the above nametl depu- 
ties and accepted by him conditionally. 
He was anxious to defer his acceptance 
until after the conference (Synod) 
meeting in Tulpehocken in the begin- 
ning of October, 1779. He promised to 
supply the pulpit every third Sunday 
until that time; that in the meantime 
the congregation could settle all mat- 
ters that needed adjustment; that the 
congregation might be united and 
brought at last into a flourishing con- 
dition by the help of Gk)d. After the 
meeting of Synod in Tulpehocken in 
the charge of Pastor Schulze, Pastor 
Schroeter preached in the Warwick 
Church on the 21st Sunday after 
Trinity and promised to accept the 
call. 

The unanimous election and call of 
Pastor Schroeter ought to have indi- 
cated the harmony of the congrega- 
tion. But that this was not existing 
was shown by the hope expressed by 
Pastor Schroeter, that before his ac- 
ceptance of the call they might settle 
all matters that needed adjustment. 
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Before Paator Schroeter promised to 
accept the call an election for church 
officers was held on the 11th S.P.T. 
(1779). One Trustee, one EUder and 
one Deacon were elected. Repeated an- 
nouncements for installation were 
made, -but it was not until Sunday 
Laetare, 1780, that one of the elected 
was installed. The Church Council 
and the congregation were invited to 
meet on March 11, 1780. to consult, etc. 

On April 17, 1780, H. Wilhelm 
Stlegel vacated the parsonage and 
moved to Heidelberg (Schaefferstown), 
into the "Thurmerung" (Castle), which 
he had in a former time caused to be 
erected. From that date the parsonage 
was vacant until August 29, when a 
School Master, named Oeorge Fred. 
Spyer, moved into the same and con- 
ducted a school in the same, as the old 
school house was in a ruined condi- 
tion. 

The following is the last entry that 
was made in the second church book 
before June 13, 1787: 

"Den 21 Jan., 1781, Dom. III., p. Epi- 
phan, predigte Pfrr. Schroeter abermal 
welcher nun bei dieser Gemeine vom 2 
ten Jun., 1779, anstehet. Da seit der 
Zeit verschiedene Begebenheite sich 
geaeusert,und die Gemeine immerihren 
Wankelmuth noch geliebt, so wurde 
vom Kirch enrat und Prediger die Sache 
heute vorgenommen, und von gut be- 
funden, well es au keiner Vereinigung 
kommen will, dasz Pfrr. Schroeter den 
11 ten Feb., a. c, Dom. Septuagessimae 
seine Abscheids Predigrt halten solte, 
welches auch verkuendigt wurde. Dis 
war schon etliche mal versucht; allein 
aus Liebe immernoch aufgeschoben um 
noch Verstockte und Irrige zurecht 
zu bringen — sed ftustra! 

"Gott erleuchte und bekere, reinige 
und heilige unsre Herzen um Jesu wll- 
len, Amen. 

**J. D. SCHROETER, 
"p. t. Pastor loci." 
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Pastor Schroeter had ended his 
labors, and at the meeting of the 
Minlsterlum, in Philadelphia, June 10 
to 12, 1781, the case of the Warwick 
congregation was considered and it 
was 

"Resolved, That Rev. Mr. Schulze 
make efforts to unite the congregation, 
to serve it and gradually bring it into 
full connection with us." 

During Pastor Schroeter's ministry 
in Warwick, supply and regular, June, 
1779, to February, 1781, 35 children 
were baptized, on First Sunday after 
Trinity 1780 46 catechumens were 
confirmed, and on the same day 94 
other persons communed. On Novem- 
ber 12, 1780, the Ck)mmunion was ad- 
ministered to those who had not com- 
muned at the former Communion. 
Among the communicants on the F^rst 
Sunday after Trinity there were four 
"single captured Hessians." 

The church record has no entry of 
the beginning of Pastor Emanuel 
Schulze's labors in Warwick congre- 
gation. He was requested by the Min- 
isterium in June, 1781, to serve the 
congregation. The baptismal record 
would lead us to infer that he com- 
menced his labors In the summer of 
1781, if not earlier, and so also the list 
of communicants. 

Pastor Emanuel Schulze testifies in 
the church record to the election of 
church officers on June 13, 1787, and 
their installation on July 29. The Min- 
isterium of 1792 states that Pastor 
Schulze was the pastor of Warwick. 
His name is signed in the church re- 
cord 1803, 1806, 1807, testifying to the 
election and Installation of church offi- 
cers. Pastor Schulze preached for the 
last time in Warwick church on No- 
vember 20, 1808. He died March 11, 
1809, and was buried at Christ Church 
on the Tulpehocken, near Stouchsburg, 
Berks county, Pa. Pastor Christopher 
Emanuel Schulze was the President of 
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the Mlnlsterium in 1781, 1785, 1793 and 
1794. He was the Senior of Che Min- 
isterium from 1801 to the time of his 
death. 

Thus it appears that Pastor Schulze 
was pastor in Warwick from 1781 to 
1808. Twenty-seven years is a long 
ministry. In these years 785 children 
were baptized and communicants' names 
were entered regularly. The highest 
number at one communion was 105, the 
lowest 27. 

During Pastor Schulze's ministry the 
new church, still standing, was erected. 
The congregation took action May 23, 
1805, and resolved to build a new 
church. The Building Committee 
were George Weidman, Michael Kline, 
Leonhard Miller and Alexander Zart- 
man. Work was commenced 1806. The 
corner-stone was laid August 12, 1806, 
and the church was named E'manuel. 
Pastor Schulze and Rev. John Plitt, of 
New Holland, officiated. The church 
was consecrated October 25, 1807. Pas- 
tor C. Emanuel Schulze, Dr. Heinrich 
Muhlenberg, of Limcaster, and Rev. 
George Lochman, of Lebanon, offi- 
ciated. 

After many trials and painful ex- 
periences the congregation was in a 
better condition. Twenty-seven years 
was a long pastorate, and the congre- 
gation enjoyed the services of a faith- 
ful pastor, who came through these 
many years a great distance to minis- 
ter to them. We recognize in the en- 
tries of baptisms in 1797, and in the 
entry of the names of communicants 
in 1799, the handwriting of Rev. John 
Andreas Schulze, the son of Pastor C. 
Emanuel Schulze, who assisted his 
father for some time. He was in later 
years Governor of Pennsylvania. 

After Pastor Schulze's resignation in 
1808, the congregation was supplied by 
different ihinisters. Rev. George Loeh- 
man, of Lebanon, administered the 
Communion on Easter, 1810, to eighty 
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communicants. From November, 1808, 
to May, 1810, the baptism of thirty-two 
children was recorded by different min- 
isters. 

The church record states that on ac- 
count of the "Streitigkeiten" in Tulpe- 
hocken the congregation of Schaeffers- 
stadt united with the congregation in 
Warwick and extended a call to Rev. 
William Baetis, of Philadelphia, which 
was accepted by him. Pastor Baetis 
had entered the ministry in 1809. As 
he was bom June 14, 1777, he was com- 
paratively young in years when he be- 
came pastor in Warwick. He preached 
his introductory sermon on July 8,1810, 
and thereafter he preached on alter- 
nate Sundays. He was pastor at War- 
wick from July 8, 1810, to August 14, 
1836. He was pastor at Schaeflers- 
town from 1810 to 1836; at Manheim 
In 1811, and at the Swamp in 1812. He 
was the first pastor of Frledens Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church at Myers- 
town, Lebanon county, from 1811-12 to 
1824. He was also pastor at Womels- 
dorf, Berks county, from 1811 to 1824. 
What an extended field of labor for a 
young man, with Myerstown twe'lve 
miles and Womelsdorf still further 
from Warwick Church. 

During Pastor Baetis' ministry in 
Warwick the parsonage, still standing, 
was erected. On March 19, 1812, the 
congregation resolved to build a par- 
sonage near the church. The Building 
Committee were Leonhard Miller, Ja- 
cob Haushalter, George Stober and Ja- 
cob Weidman. The erection of the 
building was begun in August, 1812. In 
May, 1814, the building was completed 
and in June, 1814, Pastor Baetis occu- 
pied the new parsonage. The old 
school house of the congregation was 
rebuilt by Leonhard Miller and Johan- 
nes Brecht, trustees of the congrega- 
tion. The stone wall enclosing the 
burial ground was erected in 1819, at a 
considerable expense. The erection of 
the church in 1806 and 1807, the erec- 
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tion of the parsonage in 1812-1814 and 
the erection of the stone wall enclosing 
the cemetery in 1819 show what inter- 
est the people in Warwick of that time 
took in the affairs of the congregation. 
We must remember that the member- 
ship of the congregation at that time 
was not large, compared with that of 
other congregations. 

During Pastor Baetis' ministry, from 
1810 to 1836, numbering 26 years, the 
following ministerial acts were re- 
corded: 

Baptisms, 1,814; confirmed or bap- 
tized as adults, 604; communicants, the 
highest number at one communion,198; 
the lowest, 21; marriages, 709 (many of 
these were not from Warwick). 

The church record shows that Pastor 
Baetis preached his farewell sermon on 
August 14, 1836. Text, Rom. 15:13. On 
August 23 he moved to Lancaster. 
There he preached to the German 
Lutheran congregation for a number 
of years prior to 1853. That he en- 
joyed the confidence and respect of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania is shown 
by the fact that he was the Senior of 
the Ministerium from 1836 to the time 
of his death. He attended the meeting 
of Synod in Lancaster in 1866, ad- 
dressed the Synod and bid it farewell. 
He departed this life August 17, 1867. 
aged ninety years, three months and 
three days. 

The Rev. Charles Philip Miller, of 
Milton, Northumberland county. Pa., 
became the successor of Pastor Baetis. 
He preached in Emanuel Church on 
July 8, 1836. Text, Heb, 9:27. He was 
called July 22. He accepted the call 
and moved into the parsonage Septem- 
ber 21, 1836. He preached his intro- 
ductory sermon September 25. Text, 
Matt 13:9. Pastor Miller remained 
pastor until November 28, 1841, when 
he preached his last sermon in Eman- 
uel Church. He removed from the par- 
sonage in 1842. 

Pastor Miller reported seven congre- 
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gations at the meeting of Synod in 
1841. During his ministry in Warwick 
the following ministerial acts were re- 
corded in the church record: Baptisms, 
202; confirmed, 77; communicants, 
highest number at one communion, 
166; marriages, 94. Pastor Miller be- 
came pastor of congregations in Bucks 
county, and served the same from 1842 
until 1866. He died in New Jersey in 
1879 or '80. 

In 1842 a meeting was held by rep- 
resentatives of the following congre- 
gations: Warwick, Swamp, Kiessel- 
berg, Weiseichen and ManheluL There 
were two representatives from each 
congregation. The ten agreed to send 
two of their number to the meeting of 
Synod at Lancaster, Trinity week, 1842, 
to ask for the recommendation of a 
minister. Rev. Christopher Friederich 
preached on June 6, Rev. Peter 
Scheurer on June 12 and Rev. G. M. 
Mertz on June 19. An election for pas- 
tor was held June 26 by the five con- 
gregations and on June 27 the reports 
from each of the congregations showed 
that Rev. Christopher Friederich was 
elected. A call was extended to him. 
He accepted the same. He and his 
family moved into the parsonage at 
Warwick, July 29, 1842, and on August 
7 Pastor Friederich preached his In- 
troductory sermon. He remained pas- 
tor until May 6, 1849, when he preached 
his farewell sermon. Text, Col. 2: 6-8. 
He removed from the parsonage May 
15, 1849. 

During Pacrtor Friederlch's ministry 
the following entries were made in the 
church book: Baptisms, 262; confirmed, 
126; communicants, highest number, 
177; lowest, 36; marriages, 68. 

Pastor Friederich became pastor of a 
charge In Allegheny, Pa., and was dis- 
missed in 1862 by the Mlnlsterlum of 
Pennsylvania to the Ohio Synod. 

The Rev. Thomas T. Jaeger succeed- 
ed Pastor Friederich. He had entered 
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the ministry in 1848. He preached the 
Harvest sermon at Warwick, August 
22, 1849, Text, Rom. 2:4. He promised 
to serve the congregation if peaceably 
elected. He was unanimously elected 
September 9, 1849, and preached his in- 
troductory sermon September 20, 1849. 
Text, Luke 17: 11-19. He moved into 
the parsonage October 18, 1849. On 
June 1, 1851, Pastor Jaeger announced 
that he would resign the congregation 
June 30, 1851. On October 5 the Church 
Council requested Pastor Jaeger to sup- 
ply the congregation fromWomelsdorf, 
to which he intended to move, until a 
successor could be secured. He prom- 
ised to do so. On October 14, 1851, 
Pastor Jaeger moved to Womelsdorf, 
Berks county. Pa. After October 14. 
he supplied the pulpit once in four 
weeks until March, 1852, on which day 
he preached his farewell sermon. Text, 
2 Cor. 13:11. He served the congrega- 
tion for two and a-half years. "The 
congregation was pleased with him, 
and he with the congregation." 

During Pastor Jaeger's ministry the 
following entries were made in the 
church book: Baptisms, 107; confirmed, 
57; communicants, highest number, 
226; lowest, 57; marriages, 70; many 
not from Warwick. 

Pastor Jaeger resided at Womels- 
dorf for a short time and then moved 
to Reading, Pa. He was pastor of 
country congregations. He died at 
Reading, Pa., May 13, 1888, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. 

Rev. Carl Ries was the successor of 
Pastor Jaeger. He visited the congre- 
gation and preached on December 21, 

1851, taking his text from Matth. 1: 
21-22. He was elected on January 3, 

1852, and preached his introductory 
sermon May 9, 1852, his text being 
Second Timothy 4: 2. He moved into 
the parsonage about the same time. 
He was pastor from May 9, 1852, until 
about June, 1856. During his ministry 
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the entries in the church record were 
the followingr: Baptisms, infants and 
a few adults, 146; confirmed, 47; com- 
municants, highest number, 109; low- 
est, 30; marriages, 61. Pastor Ries 
was, after his removal firom Warwick, 
for a short time pastor of the Bern- 
ville and other churches in Berks 
county. Pa. 

Rev. M. Harpel became the pastor of 
Emanuel Church in Warwick in 1867, 
and continued to serve the congrega- 
tion until 1870. 

During his service at Emanuel 
Church the following entries were 
made in the church record: Baptisms, 
311; confirmed, 193; communicants, 
highest number, 157; lowest, 42; mar- 
riages, 168; burials. 106. 

Pastor Harpel had withdrawn from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1851. In June, 1857, he applied for re^ 
admission and was received. In 1867, 
after action taken with reference to 
him by the MinisteriUm* he became a 
member of the ESast Pennsylvania 
Synod in September. The Church Coun- 
cil sent a delegate to the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod. There is no record 
that the congregation had taken action 
to change the Synodical relation of the 
congregation. 

In 1867 serious difficulties between 
opponents and adherents of Pastor 
Harpel led to litigation, which resulted 
in favor of the friends of Pastor Har- 
pel. 

Pastor Harpel was succeeded by Rev. 
S. S. EIngle in 1870. He was appointed 
and called by the Church Council. He 
was a member of the East Pennsylva- 
nia Synod. He ended his labors in 
1874. During his ministry the follow- 
ing entries were made in the church 
record: Baptisms, 113; confirmed, 47; 
communicants, highest number, 121; 
lowest number, 45; marriages, 70; 
burials, 59. 
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ReT. Wm. S. Porr succeeded Rev. Mr. 
Engle in 1874. He was elected by the 
congregation May 23, 1874. He Was a 
member of the Pittsburg Synod (of 
General Synod), and became a member 
of the Eacrt Pennsylvania Synod. Pas- 
tor Porr moved to Lancaster January 
1, 1875, but continued to supply the 
pulpit until June 27, 1875. During his 
ministry to ETmanuel congregation he 
recorded 15 baptisms, 63 communicants 
(with notice of a rainy Sunday), 8 mar- 
riages and 7 funerals. 

In the summer of 1875, when the 
congregation was without a pastor, the 
Church Council stood 8 to 4 wifh refer- 
ence to securing a minister. Eight 
members desired to secure one from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
four one from the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

After Rev. Mr. Porr's departure the 
following ministers, members of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, were in- 
vited to preach: Rev. T. T. Jaeger, 
August 16, 1875; Rev. B. W. Schmauk, 
September 5, 1875; Rev. G. H. Trabert, 
October 3, 1875; Rev. F. J. P. Schantz, 
November 7, 1876; Rev. G. H. Trabert, 
November 28, 1875; Rev. F. J. F. 
Schantz, December 26, 1875, and ReV. 
W. G. liaitzle, January 2, 1876. 

The East Pennsylvania Synod ap- 
pointed a committee of three clergy- 
men to fill the vacancy caused by Rev. 
Mr. Porr's removal. The committee 
were Revs. Messrs. Rosenmiller, Martz 
and Cutter. Rev." Mr. Martz preached 
July 25, 1875, and Rev. Mr. Cutter on 
August 22, 1875. 

The Council called a meeting of the 
congregation, to be held October 18, 
1875, to decide on the question of Syn- 
odical relations. The Council elected 
two inspectors for the election, Mr. 
Dreisch, the President, being Judge. It 
appears ftom the minutes that the 
President rejected the first vote, that 
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of E. K. Seibert, on the ground that he 
was no member. The inspectors con- 
tinued the election, and forty-five votes 
were cast for the Old Synod (the Min- 
isterium). No votes were cast against 
the Old Synod or for any other Synod. 

Rev. Mr. Cutter continued to preach 
and moved into the parsonage Decem^ 
ber 20, 1875, but without the use of the 
key, which remained in possession of 
the majority of the council. The ma- 
jority of the Council gave him written 
notice to quit The Church Council 
sent no delegate to the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod in 1876. 

On Sunday, December 26, 1875, by 
authority of the Council, Rev. Mr. 
Schantz announced that on Friday, 
January 14, 1876, a congregational 
meeting would be held for two pur- 
poses — ^flrst, to determine synodical 
relation, and second, to hold an elec- 
tion for a pastor if time would allow. 
Mr. Dreisch, the President of the 
Council and one of the minority, had 
requested that the time should be fixed 
for January 14, so that Rev. Mr. 
Cutter would have time to preach be- 
fore the meeting. Rev. Mr. 
Cutter also announced this meeting for 
January 14, but, as he sajrs, not for the 
purpose of determining synodical re- 
lations or electing a minister, but for 
the purpose of bringing about amicable 
relations. 

On Friday, January 14, 1876, a large 
number of persons were present in the 
church. Mr. Drelsch was elected 
Chairman and Mr. E. K. Seibert Sec- 
retary of the meeting. A hymn was 
sung and prayer ofilered by 
Rev. Mr. Cutter. Rev. Mr. 
Schantz stated the object of the 
meeting to be the determination of 
synodical relations and the choice of a 
past6r. Rev. Mr. Cutter spoke an hour 
and a-half, and Rev. Mr. Schantz 
spoke two hours. 

When it was proposed to take a vote. 
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Mr. Dreisch refused to proceed, saying 
that he had no list of voters. Mr. 
Dreisch, Rev. Mr. Cutter and a portion 
of the meeting withdrew. The per- 
sons withdrawing were adherents of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod. Jacob 
Weldman, a member of the Council, 
was called to the chair and the follow- 
ing resolution adopted: 

Resolved, That whether legally or 
not legally connected with the East 
Pennsylvania Synod, we hereby de- 
clare that we do not wish to have fur- 
ther connection with said East Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

This resolution was reduced to writ- 
ing and signed by thirty-six persons. 

The following resolution was also 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we hereby instruct 
the Church Council of the Ehnanuel 
Ehrangelical Lutheran Church to 
apply at the next meeting of 
the German EiVangelical Lutheran 
Ministerlum of Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent States for readmission and for- 
mal connection of the congregation 
with said Minlsteriuim of Pennsylvania. 

This resolution was also reduced to 
writing and signed by thirty-eight per- 
sons. It was further unanimously 

Resolved, That Rev. F. J. F. Schantz, 
President of Conference of the Fourth 
District of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerlum of Pennsylvania, 
be requested to supply this church as 
pastor for the present, and that the 
Council give him the necessary certifi- 
cate of such appointment. 

After this meeting a suit in equity 
was brought in the Court at Lancaster, 
January 25, 1876, by adherents of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, against the 
eight members of the Church Council 
of ETmanuel Evangelical Luthe- 
ran congregation, favoring the 
Ministerlum of Pennsylvania. The 
plalntifTs prayed the Court to 
decree that neither the said 
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Rev. Schantz, nor any other minister 
not a member of the Blast Pennsylvania 
Synod, shall have the right to occupy 
the pulpit of the said Brickerville 
Church, or use said premises for any 
purpose whatsoever. Other prayers 
followed. The case took up three 
years. The Master's decision, in 1877, 
was in favor of the defendants. The 
Master's opinion was approved by the 
Court April 13, 1878. The plaintiffs 
entered an appeal to the Supreme 
Court May 31, 1878. The appeal was 
disposed of at the meeting of the Su- 
preme Court May, 1879, when the ap- 
pellants suffered a non-suit. 

As the party that was in favor of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod did not 
withdraw from the church and. other 
property, the twelve members of the 
Church Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation at Brickerville, 
by authority of the congregation, 
brought suit against the adherents of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod to re- 
cover the property. 

The case was tried four times in 
the Court at Lancaster and twice 
taken to the Supreme Court. At the 
first trial the Jury failed to agree. At 
the second trial the Jury, one of their 
number becoming sick, was discharged, 
without a verdict. At the third trial 
there was a verdict for the plaintiffs. 
The defendants took the case to the 
Supreme Court, where it was reversed 
and sent back for a fourth trial. This 
was had February and March, 1886, 
resulting in favor of the plaintiffs. The 
defendants took the case for a second 
time to the Supreme Court, which was 
convened in Philadelphia in May, 1886, 
and the Court delivered their opinion 
at the session in Pittsburg, October 4, 
1886, affirming the Court below, so 
that the controversy was finally settled 
in favor of the plaintiffs — in the Court 
below — the Church Council of Emanuel 
EiVangellcal Lutheran Church of Brick- 
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errille, connected with the Minlsterlum 
of Pennsylvania and adjacent States. 

After this decision hy the Supreme 
Court Rev. Mr. Femsler (the successor 
of the Rev. Mr. Cutter) and the ad- 
herents of the ESast Pennsylvania 
Synod withdrew from the church 
building and other property of Eman- 
uel congregation and erected for them- 
selves a church building, less than a- 
fourth of a mile from Emmanuel Church. 

Rev. F. J. F. Schantz supplied 
Emanuel congregation from January 
14, 1876, to June, 1879, by his own ser- 
vices and the services of ministers se- 
cured for such puriMse. In these years 
the pulpit was supplied, as the fol- 
lowing entries made in the church rec- 
ord show: Baptisms, 32; confirmed, 42; 
communicants, highest number, 129; 
lowest, 83; marriages, 2; burials. 4. 

After the meeting of the Minlsterlum 
of Pennsylvania in 1879 Rev. A. B. 
Markley became the pastor of the Mil- 
lersville charge in Lancaster county. 
He supplied Emanuel congregation. He 
recorded in the church book 10 bap- 
tisms from August, 1879, to April, 1880. 
These were followed by 6 entries of 
baptism of children by Rev. E. H. Ger- 
hardt, on June 20, 1880, and 4 entries 
of baptism by Rev. F. J. F. Schantz, 
February, 1881, to April, 1881. Pastor 
Markley entered 12 confirmed on April 
17, 1880. Communicants, November, 
1879, 108; April, 1880, 114. Rev. J. H. 
Fritz administered Communion No- 
vember 14, 1880, to 103 communicants, 
and Rev. F. J. F. Schantz on May 29, 
1881, to 107 communicants. 

After the meeting of the Minlsterlum 
of Pennsylvania in 1881, at which Rev. 
H. E. Semmel was ordained, he became 
the regular pastor of Emanuel Church 
(Brickervllle), the White Oak and 
Rothsville congregations. He continued 
as pastor until 1896. In these fifteen 
years the following entries were made 
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in the church record: Baptisms, 81; 
confirmed, 105; communicants, highest 
number, 184; lowest number, %^; 
burials, 75. 

Pastor Semmel, after a faithful min- 
istry of fifteen years, became the pas- 
tor of Jordan Bvangelloal Lutheran 
congregation In Lehigh county. Pa., 
which is also one of the historic 
churches of the Mlnlsterlum of Penn- 
sylvania. It secured the patent to its 
church property In 1744. Pastor Sem- 
mel was pastor of Bmanuel congrega- 
tion in a most trying period of its his- 
tory. He was a strong man, for he 
knew when to be silent. 

Rev. A. M. Lelbensperger, the pres- 
ent successful imstor of the congrega- 
tion, was ordained at the meeting of 
the Mlnlsterlum of Pennsylvania in 
June, 1896, and soon became the pastor 
of the congregation. During his min- 
istry of nearly two and a-half years he 
has had occasion to make the following 
entries in the church record: Bap- 
tisms, 8; confirmed, 10; communicants, 
highest number, 119; lowest, 90; mar- 
riages, 6; burials, 130. 

In this Jubilee year of the Mlnlste- 
rlum of Pennsylvania, in which the 
sesqui-centennlal of the organization 
of the Mlnlsterlum is observed by the 
Synod and the congregations. Pastor 
Lelbensperger has succeeded in secur- 
ing more than his apportionment for 
the Jubilee Fund of Synod, a fact that 
is mentioned with pleasure in closing 
this history of a congregation that 
numbers 168 years. 



Copy of index in first church rec- 
ord of Warrick congregation. In War- 
wick township, Lancaster, now 
Ehnanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Brlckervllle, Elizabeth township, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Ehi- 
tries of baptism from 1731 to 1772 
were made In the record. The names 
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in the index are the names of the fath- 

ers of the children baptized. A few 
names are those of adults who were 

baptized. The figures refer to the 
pages in the record: 

Joh. Georg Albert 6 

Mattheis Albrecht 18 

Phillip Artzt 52 

Johannes Augenstein 61 

Peter Baecker 2 

Christian Balmer 2 

Johannes Bronner 2 

Jacob Bolinger 8 

Joh. Georg Bohrmann 3 

Thomas Bauer 5 

Cunrad Braun 6 

Jacob Balmor 7 

Georg Michael Balmor 7 

David Buehler 9 

Peter Bohrman 10 

Johannes Bender 11 

Phillip Beyer 12 

Stephan Boeringer 13 

Martin Beyer 14 

Michael Braun 20 

Adam Bach 21 

Joh. Biemendorffer 24 

Johannes Buch 32 

Georg Braun 34 

Christian Beck 88 

Jung . Michael Balmer 58 

Georg Michael Bohrer 59 

Ulrick Bekle 73 

Christian Balmer, Junior 76 

Georg. Bender 79 

Peter Balmer 84 

Jo. Georg Balmer 89 

Peter Balmer 93 

Joseph Benkele 102 

Andreas Betz 118 

Mattheus Blocher 127 

Henr. Brosslus. 132 

Joseph Binkly 135 

Johann Bashart 136 

Johann Georg Conradt 44 

Cunrad Cretzinger 118 

Michael Cretzinger 121 

Willhelm Delbron 54 

Hans Michel Dog 49 
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Martin Doll 81 

Ludwlg Dege 107 

Henrich Dietrich 187 

Jacob Bub 2 

Simon Ehream 6 

Job. Peter Ernst 6 

Job. Georg Eichelberger 6 

Andreas EiUb 9 

Priedericb Eicbelberger 22 

Conradt BUsenhardt 50 

Georg Mlcbael Eichelberger 60 

Christian Ewlg 64 

Jacob E^ceard (Bckard) 86 

Peter Elser 91 

Philipp Enders 106 

Georg Engel 126 

Adam Eckeberger 129 

Johannes Ehis 181 

Philipp Fimsler 9 

Adam Faber 14 

Jacob Faber 16 

Adam Fried 16 

Christian E\ich8 27 

Johann Michael Famer 41 

Ullerlch Frantz 47 

Cimradt Glassbrenner 1 

Martin Greiner 2 

Michael Grossmann 10 

Martin Gnieber 16 

Job. Georg Groez 18 

Friederich Gnieber 29 

Michael Gartner 80 

Philipp Glick 42 

Christoph Gisterer 48 and 68 

Martin Goetz 49 

Joan Gessner 62 

Georg Graff 90 

Georg Glass 128 

Jacob Hoeger 8 

Johannes Hoerchelrodt. 9 

Lorentz Hooff 6 

Jacob Heyl 8 

John George Ruber. 8 

Heinrich Heyl 10 

Philipp Hoos 10 

Paul Hammerich 11 

Johannes Adam Haushalter 15 

Job. George Haushalter 19 

Johannes Heffner 22 

David Herbster 26 
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JjQrentz Haushalter 33 and 11.5 

Hans terch Hoch 39 

Johann Nicolaus Hennicke 54 

Johann Martin Heurs 48 

Christian Halmstrang 52 

Baldes Hetzlef 56 

Frlederich WlUhelm Haager 67 

Jerg Heyl 57 and 130 

Georg Hoch 60 

Georg Hacker 01 

Jacob Hoffman 65 

Jacob Hauser 80 and 43 

Michael Stuber. ^3 

J. Adam Efaker 87 

Peter Hetzel. 94 

Jacob Hezel. 99 

Zacharias Hell 103 

Johannes Huber 112 

Jacob Hege. 122 

Wendel Homung 121 

Martin Heyl.... 125 

Jacob Helter 129 

Peter Jelker 5 

Hans Martin Jlely 22 

Jacob Juncker 27 

Marcus Jams 86 

Christian Jatzler 9Q 

Georg ng (Illlck) 114 

John Jones 127 

Joh. Michael Kitsch 1 

Jacob Klein 1 

Georg Michael Koch 3 

Helnrlch Klein. /. 3 

Johann Christian Kllng 4 

Michael Klein "....... 5 

Andreas Kesslnger 8 

Joh. Georg Kesslnger 9 

Joh. Kichler. 10 

Adam Klemm 15 

Andreas Kellenle 16 

Joh. Georg Kob 26 

Andreas Kappler 38 

Johann Casper Koch 42 

Michael Kuetsch 44 

Joseph Kllnger 46 

Benedicktus Kautzmann 39 

Joann Michael Klnzel 66 

Phllipp Kriegl 72 

Michael Karch « 76 
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Joan Jost Klein 110 

Franclscus Kuhn 119 

Georg Michael Krohberger 126 

Michael Kraemer 126 

Peter Kiel 134 

John Georg Lay 2 

Joh. Wendel Laber 2 

Joh. Lutz 2 

Stephen Laumann 4 

William Lancaster 12 

Jacob Lorch 28 

Jacob Lehnherr 31 

Michael Lang 50 

Michel Leldlch 53 

Conrad Lang 76 

Georg Lang 93 

Leonhardt Mueller 1 

Jacob Meyer 2 

Joh. Heinrlch Motz 7 

Joh. Georg Mohr 152 

NicolauB Marret 16 

Christopb Meyer 17 

Jacob Merckel 26 

Simon Merckel 28 

Johannes Marttln 36 

Jacob Mueller. 36 

Georg Conradt Meflerte 39 

Johann Petter Museheilus 31 

Michael Mossert 66 

George Mock 70 

Joseph Majer 74 

Michael Mainzer 74 

Jacob Miller 78 

Jacob Minian 88 

Peter Maerkel 89 

Leonhard Miller, jun 96 

Conrad Mainzer 98 

Christian Miller 117 

John Jacob Neff 11 

Sebastian Naess 15 

Phillipp Jacob Nasz 59 

Martin Nagel 133 

John Martin Oberlin 7 

Joh. Adam Oberlin 8 and 53 

Ernst Oberman 120 

Michael Pfautz 13 

Joh. Mattheis Plantz 13 

Hansz Michael Petz 20 

Joh. Pfaflenberger 23 
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Johannes Philllpe 66 and 109 

Georg Ried 17 

Hansz Jerch Rlss 37 

Joseph Rulland 85 

tieonhard Reisch 92 

Michael Roth 97 

James Rausch 104 

Georg Saeger 7 

Balthasar Suess 6 

Georg Schuetz 4 

Phillipp Stoer 11 

Valentin Stober 12 

Michael Spiegel 12 

Joh. Jacob Stober 18 

Joh, Schaffer 13 

Georg Jacob Schnuerer 14 

Phllipp Schumacher 16 

Christoph Suess 19 

Johannes Schuetz 19 

Wilhelm Stober 20 

Carl Schmidt 21 

Jacob Spring 23 

Martin Spickler 28 

Georg Schmidt 24 

Peter Schmidt 25 

Friederlch Stroh 27 

Friederich Stiess 27 

Joannes Scherer 80 

Andreas Sell 84 

Jost Stroh 85 

Johannes Adam Speck 82 

Heinrlch Stickel 47 

Christian Staebler 51 

Zierryackus Friederich Schreyer. . . 40 

Ehnanuel Suess 55 & 116 

Thomas Schrott 51 

Jacob Scherck 82 

George Stober 59 & 128 

Carl Heinrlch Jacob Kauflmann... 60 

Carl Schett (Scheed) 60 

Hennrlch Schneider 54 

Joann Schneider 44 

Nicolaus Schmidt 69 

Philipp Stoever 75 

Edward Stens 81 

Jons Schmalwud 81 

Jacob Stiess 82 

Michael Schaz 85 

Ludwig Schork 85 
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Hennricli Sorber 92 

Christopli Scherp 94 

Daniel Scheible 45 

Zacharlas Stiess 105 

Chriiatiaii Schmidt 124 

Nicholas Schroff 127 

John Trabbinger 1 

Benedict Thomas 4 

Peter Tuszin^r 17 

George Tracksel 48 

Peter Trabinger 101 

Adam tJlrich 6 

Johannes tJhland 15 

Jacob Vierling 45 

Hennrich Voelker 88 

Andreas Wagner..., 1 

^lattheis Weidtmann 2 

Martin Weidtmann 8 

Joh. Jacob Weyl 4 

Cunradt Wolff 7 

Lorentz Weber. 18 

Johannes Weydman 21 

Jitcob Wentz 22 

Frederick Waltzer 28 

Peter Wlelandt 29 

Christoph Weidtman 29 

Jacob Walter. 80 

Simon Wittmoyer 41 

Joanes Wahle (Neger) 62 

Andreas Wolff 63 

Jacob Weldmann 71 

Hennrich Wolff. 65 

George Waechter 77 

Martin Weisp 100 

-Johann Friederich Zimmermann 

25 & 96 

Jacob Zieger 26 

Alexander Zartmann S3 

Jacob Zartmann. 40 

List of communicants in Warwick 
Church, in Warwick, Lancaster 
county, now Bmanuel Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Brickeryille, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Communicanteh auf D. xvli P. 
trinitatis, 1798: 

Michael Lange und frau, Tochter 
Catharina, Stophel Scherb, Michael 
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Hanle, Adam Fennlger, Mattliias 
Waldt, Alexander Zartman, Senr. und 
frau, Lorentz Haushalter and frau, 
Michael Oberle und frau, Stophel 
Oberle und frau Catharina, Bva Weld- 
man, Barbara Vettem, Job. Scherb und 
frau, Jobannes Bauer und frau, Georg 
Ihllg und frau, Jacob Lehmann und 
frau, Adam Scberb und frau, Christian 
Haenle und frau, Catbarina Scheplem, 
Elizabeth Seller, Magdalena Millem, 
Catharine Herpem, Catharine Zieg- 
mannin, Christina Eichelbergern. 
E)va Kellem, Catharina Schei- 
kem, Dorothea Schaerln, Elizabeth 
Sensln, Job. Koser, Philip Kaemerer 
und frau, Michael Zartman und frau. 
Christian Kaemmerer, Johannes Weld- 
man und frau Anna Maria, Christ- 
oph Miller und frau, (George Stober 
und frau, Jacob Weidman, Jun., und 
frau, Alexander Zartman und frau, 
Toehter Elizabeth, Leonhardt Miller 
und frau, Jacob Geyell, Leonhardt 
Miller, Jun., Johannes Witmeler, 
George Waechter, George Ihllg, 
Johannes Haushalter, George Hacker, 
Job. Elzer, Samuel Weidman, Job. 
Hacker, Peter Weidmann, Job. Miller, 
Martin Weidmann, Friederlck Wach- 
ter, Susanna Weidmannin, Susanna 
HaU)Shalterin,Margreth Oberle,Susanna 
Wolfln, Susanna Illigen, Catharine 
Ihllgen, Cath. Waechtem, EHlzabeth 
Haushaltem,ESIizabeth Millem, Catha^ 
rine Millem, Susanna Wiland, Eliza- 
beth Hackem, Margreth Elzem, 
Elizabeth ICaemmem, Roslna Kaem- 
mem, Christina Herrogin, Maria Her- 
zogin, Elizabeth GeTell, Jacob Weid- 
mann and frau. 
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Some of the Lost Mustiies of the 
Octoraia Yalley. 

• 

From the oommencement of the 
present century, down to fifty years 
a^o, cOiarcoal burning was quite an 
important industry in the Valley of 
the Octorara; but since the latter date 
it has been rapidly an the decline, and 
for twenty-flTe years has been almost 
extinct 

As late as a century since, much of 
the lands of this valley were covered 
with the virgin tlmiber indigenous to 
the locality, consisting of vast forests 
of hickory, oak and chestnut, with 
maple, poplar, walnut and cherry oc- 
casionally interspersed amongst the 
leading genera. The question how to 
utilize the wood, and clear the ground 
for cultivation, was one of serious im- 
port to the sturdy husbandmen. The 
solution of the problem was effected 
by the ironmasters or iron manufac- 
turers bringing their planits to such 
localities as offered an abundance of 
wood.in conjunction with water power, 
the latter to oiperate the bellows, and, 
in the case of the forges, the tilt ham- 
mer also — the wood to be used in the 
preparation of charcoal, the only fuel 
in use at that time for the reduction of 
iron. Tanneries were also located 
wliere oak bark was plentiful, the bark 
being used in the process of converting 
the skins of the domestic animals into 
leather. The latter industry was not, 
however, of sufficient importance to 
create a demand for labor, and only 
served as a convenience for disposing 
of hides and a limited amount of oak 
bark. The furnaces and forges, how- 
ever, gave employment to a great 
number of men, in digging ore, in cut- 
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ting wood, in coaling and in hauling 
to and from the manufacturing cen- 
tres, together with those who were 
operating the plant. These employes, 
with their families, and the great 
number oif horses and mules engaged 
in the necessary transportation,opened 
a market for the productions of the 
farms in the surrounding region. The. 
charcoal consumed in the reduction of 
the ore into meixAiantable iron created 
a demand for the wood, which the 
lamdowners were anxious to dispose of. 
The ironmaatere often bought in fee 
simple l€u^e tracts of woodland, but 
the located tenner only sold the wood- 
leave, retaining the land for agricul- 
tural purposes, the purchaser clearing 
the ground in a stipulated time. The 
wood-cutting was largely done by far- 
mers' grown-up sons and mechanics 
who could not follow their trades dur- 
ing the winter months. There were a 
few professiomal wood-dhoppers, who 
were engaged in this occupation dur- 
ing the entire year, chief amongst 
whom were Nathan Jones, Mark John- 
son and Ben. Green. The woodland, 
when prepared for cutting, was meas- 
ured off in lots to suit the desire of 
the chopper, a line of blazed trees 
bounding the assigned tract, which 
generally contained from one to three 
acres, dependent upon the estimated 
number of cords of wood thereon. 
Prom ten to thirty wood-choppers 
would often be employed in one tract 
of woodland, each one of whom would 
average from two to four cords of 
wood every day, the cords containing 
128 cubic feet, being eight feet long, 
four feet high and four feet in width, 
the length of the wood, the average 
price paid for cutting being about 25 
cents per cord. Mess squads of four 
choppers were generally formed and a 
suitable domicile erected, in a near-to- 
water, well sheltered spot, not far 
from the scene of their daily toil. To 
erect the habitation a circle of ground 
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twelve to fomteen feet in diameter wns 
cleared and leveled off. A vertical pole, 
ten to twelve feet high, was planted in 
the centre of the ring, poles reaching 
from the circumference of the circle to 
the summit of the centre pole were 
then placed in position, and the top« 
of the poles securely fastened together 
by means of hickory withes. OtSier 
poles were then arranged around the 
circle to give secure supi)ort to a cov- 
ering of cedar or pine boughs, wliich 
were covered with deciduous leaves, 
the wlhole surmounted with a layer of 
eajrth, to retain the leaves and 
branches in position. A batten door, 
located in the continuous parietes of 
the cabin, determined the front of the 
habitation. Another opening, in the 
rear, built up of stones, or sticks, and 
mud, served for fireplace ajnd chimney. 
Bunks, filled with straw, covered over 
wtt(h blankets, arranged upon either 
side of the entrance hall, served for 
chairs, lounges and beds. The cook- 
ing utensils were limited to a cast- 
iron pot, of good size, for boiling pota- 
toes; a frying pan, coffee pot, tin cups 
and plates, with knives, forks and 
spoons; chlnia closets were unthought 
of. The bill of fare seldom varied; it 
consisted of potatoes, bread and but- 
ter, fried mush, fried pork and strong 
coffee. A snared rabbit, an opossum or 
raccoon were occasionally added to 
the above collation, and, of course, 
were fried. Notwithstanding the above 
dietary, dyspepsia was unknown 
amongst the hiardy wood-choppers. 
The evenings were spent in wfhetting 
their axes, in making axe helves and 
sockets for their wedges, with an oc- 
casional game of cards; a few spent 
their evenings in reading good books;* 
but this commendable . employment 
was not general, rather the exception 
to tftie programme of ;tjief -choppers' 
eveniing pastime. ViaitiationB between 
the members of tiie different cabins, of 
which there would be from tbree to 
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eight In large tracts of wx>odland, 
were always in order, and cards, domi- 
noes and checkers entered into the 
eveningr's entertainment This outlines 
the life these choppers led during the 
winter, and until the springtime in- 
vited them into more lucrative em- 
ployment. Then their cut wood was 
piled up in ranks (often by experts, 
who could outline a cord with three- 
quarters of 128 cubic feet). Some 
ranks were longer, some shorter, de- 
pending upon the proximity of the 
wood. After the ranks were finished 
they were measured by the agent of 
the ironmaster and the choppers were 
paid for their laborious work. These 
workmen then deserted their habita- 
tions, and the way was clear for tihe 
colliers, who, with their adjuncts, the 
wood haulers, then took possession of 
the field of operations. 

These oharooal burners, as they have 
been called — but the term is evidently 
a misnomer, they should be called 
wood carbonlzers — selected suitable 
sites for their charcoal pits, where ac- 
cess was easy for the teams engaged in 
hauling the coals from the pits to the 
iix)n plant. The ground was leveled in 
a circle 30 to 40 feet in diameter, suffi- 
cient of the surface earth being retain- 
ed around the border to cover the pit 
and smoulder the burning pile. As 
soon as the pit site was prepared the 
wood haulers, with their horses and 
sleds, commenced operations by haul- 
ing thirty to forty cords of wood,whieh 
was placed around tTie circumference 
of the leveled site. The colliers thon 
commenced in the centre of the ring to 
build the pit. First leaves and fine dry 
wood that would ignite easily were 
heaped up three or four feet high, then 
the cord wood on end was stood around 
and over the ignition point, gradually 
extending the pit until the thirty or 
forty cords of wood had been arranged 
to form a conoidal pile twelve to .If teen, 
feet high. The entire pit was then oov- 
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ered witb leav^es, upon w>hidh a coating 
of earth or breeze wtas pla^oed, to pre- 
vent tlie free admlesion of air and de- 
termine the amount of ignition, the ob- 
ject being to simply Ignite and drive 
off the liberated gases, retaining the 
carbon of the wood. The fire was ap- 
plied around the circumference of the 
pit, and also in the centre, where an 
opening was prepared, which acted as 
a chimney. Now the expeort knowledge 
of the ooUlerB was put to the test: 
Judgment and vigilance, with experi- 
ence, were all in requisition. If the 
fire burned too Cast in certain parts of 
the pit, due to a change of the direc- 
tion of the wind, it must be checked by 
applying more covering to exclude the 
air; should other parts not bum well, 
air must be admitted through properly 
located openingis, so that the wood of 
the entire pit would be perfectly char- 
red. When two or three pits were 
burning at the same time the collier 
had to be on the alert and walk his 
beat from one pit to the other every 
few minute8,until relieved by his asso- 
ciate,who then attended during the suc- 
ceeding watch. One of them had to be 
constantly on duty, and it was inter- 
esting to notice the grimy collier as he 
passed around his pits with his long- 
handled shovel; here he threw on some 
earth to stay the fire, there he made an 
opening to assist the ignition,for which 
procedures you could see no reason, 
but his trained eye «ould detect at a 
glance what was required to perfect 
the charring process. These men were 
certainly skilled in their calling, and 
commanded high wages. E}ach iron- 
master having his own collier, the 
business was confined to a few experts, 
chief amongst wthom, fifty years ago, 
were John and Samuel Montgomery, 
brothers; John and Guy Hetheringrton, 
also brothers; the Waterson broithers 
and Henry Noggla Later, Samuel 
Montgomery, Jr., William Montgomery, 
sons of Samuel, Sr.; John Hethering- 
ton, son of Guy, and Billie Burgin mo- 
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nopodized the btwln^Bs. These colliers, 
althou^grh not undeFstanding the theory 
of combustion nor the laws goremiug 
chemical affinities, yet thoroughly un- 
derstood the practical part of the ope- 
ration. They knew that a cord of wood 
would make thirty or more bushels of 
coal, if proiperly manipulated, dry wood 
giving beet results. That the lower the 
temperature to which the wood was 
subjected during carbonization, the 
easier the ooal would ignite; that 
chestnut wood ooal made a stronger 
fire than oak wood coal, and, in fact, 
without theories or chemical knowl- 
edge, they understood how to obtain 
the desired results. After the pit had 
been burning from five to eight days, 
and no blaze was emitted from any 
part of it, then it Was completely closed 
from two to four days and permitted 
to cool. By this process, 15 per cent, 
of the weight of the wood was obtain- 
ed in charcoal; by distillation 25 per 
cent, is obtained. The charcoal was 
then drawn by means of strong iron- 
toothed rakes, the coals separated from 
the brands not fully carbonized, which 
underwent another term in the coal 
pit. After there was no apparent dan- 
ger of combustion, the coals were then 
loaded, by means of large paraboloid- 
shaped baskets, into a wagon with an 
immense bed, capable of containing 
from 250 to 300 bushels of ooals, which 
was uuloaded by using the lead horses 
to pull .the bottom boards out of the 
bed. These wagons were drawn by six 
large horses or mules, nicely mated, 
and often decorated with festoons of 
ribbons dependent from arches attach- 
ed to the hames, from which arches a 
series of bells fastened thereto made a 
musioal noise not always in symphony ; 
nevertheless, the horses seemed proud 
of the music. Certainly the teamsters 
were, since, in accordance with the un- 
\sTitten law, none but blue ribbon 
teams were permitted to wear bt^lls. 
The most aristocratic coal hauler I 
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ever saw was the late Pit>f. D. Hayes 
Agnew. When proprletar of Pleasant 
Garden forge, ini Chester oounity, he 
often drove the teame when the drivers 
were off duty. 

After the coal had all been removed 
from the pit it was then prepared for 
another setting of wood, whlcb was 
carbonized as before. Repeated burn- 
ings seemed to improve the site; per- 
haps due to the ooUeetion of breeze or 
coaMust, which was utilized for cover- 
ing the wood when undergoing the pro- 
cess of carbonization. Inexperienced 
colliers often, from want of judgment' 
or from inattentHon, permitted whole 
pits of wood to bum into ashes, entail- 
ing a great loss upon the ironmaster, 
who was exceedingly careful regarding 
the efficiency of his coeding employes. 
The colliers generally appropriatea a 
deserted cabin, built by the woodchop- 
pers, for a habitation, when one suita. 
ble for their purpose could be found; 
if not, they erected one of the same 
style of architecture to subserve their 
wants. Their bill of fare was a dupli- 
cate of thait of the woodshoppers, ex- 
cept green vegeitables, planked shad, 
spring chicken and hard-boiled eggs 
were occasionaJly added to the menu. 

Some estimate may be formed of the 
great quantity of wood consumed in 
the Valley of the Octoram sixty years 
ago when we rememiber that within a 
radius of seven miles we htad one foun- 
dry, two furnaces and seven forges, all 
using chiarcoal for the reduction of the 
Iron output; in addition, all black- 
smithB,and every cross roads furnished 
one of these mechanics, used char- 
coal in their forges. 

On the east branch of the Qctorara 
we had the Noblevllle foundry, now 
Ohristlania mcu^hine shops; the Buckly 
forge, in Penningtonvllle, now Atglen; 
the two Spronl forges and Ringwood 
forgs, in Sadsbury and Pine Qrove 
forge, below the Junction of the east 
and west branches of the Octorara. On 
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the west branch were Mlt. Eden and 
Black Rock furnacefi and White Rock 
forge. EMimaiting the output of the 
furnaces at 2,000 tons of furnace iron, 
requiring from 150 to 200 bushels of 
charcoal, weighing from fiffteen to 
twenty pounds to the bushel, to re- 
duce each ton, some estiimate of the 
charcoal used in the furnaces can be 
made. The six forges averaged about 
250 tons of forge iron, requiring from 
100 to 120 bushels of coal to reduce 
each ton. From these dates can be cal- 
culated the forge consumption of char- 
coal. Allowing thirty to forty bushels 
of coal to each cord of wood, the enor- 
mous quantity of wood consumed may 
be approximated at 20,000 cords. In 
localities where the cleared land was 
unsuited for agricultural purposes the 
tillers were permitted to grow into 
trees, and in thirty to fifty years the 
woodland would again be ready to un- 
dergo another season Of woodchopping 
and coaling, as before. The late Dr. 
Peacock, of this city, who was ac- 
knowledged to be high authority on 
this subject, verified the above esti- 
miates. 

Where, fifty years since, the pri- 
meval forest trees, arrayed in their 
garniture of fading summer foliage, 
swayed In the fierce blasts of the au- 
tumn storm, now in the harvest sea- 
son is o(ften found the golden grain, 
waving in response to the gentle 
zephyr's Mss, and the husbandman re- 
jol>ces in his abundant cro^m, often for- 
getting the unrequited labor expended 
by the hardy pioneer in removing the 
forest and preparing the ground for 
agricultural purposes. The rivulet 
which pursued its winding way 
through the woodland' disappeared 
with the fdrest; its source, the foun- 
tain, around which the farmer boys 
were wont to congregate, to drink 
from its coolhig, limpid waters, has 
ceased to fiow, and you wonder at the 
mutations of time.*' The old, notched 
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log pioneer dwelling has been razed, 
and in its stead you find a stately 
mansion, with all modem im^rove- 
menfts. The straw-tihatched stable is 
seen no more, the site has been appro- 
priated by beautiful and commodious 
farm buildings. "The ottd oaken 
bucket wfhicli hung in tbe well" has 
given place to tlie wind-wheel pump, 
with its capacious cistern, furndshing, 
as required,the supply of water needed 
for household and farm-yard purposes. 
Upon this scene you gaze and "behold 
the onward mardh of tKme." The pio- 
neer farmer, the woodchopper, the 
collier, the ironworker, have all gone 
to their reward latoove, but they left 
belhinjd a race wh^e initelligence, in- 
tegrity, patriotism and Christianity 
make the Ootoriuu Valley a region of 
which (her sons and daughters may 
justly feel proud. And, while pre-emi- 
nenitly an agricultural locality, yet no 
profession extant but lias been honor- 
ed by her ohildren, and though the 
seasons may come and go, generations 
be bom amd die, still, judging the 
future by the past, the Octorara \ alley 
will continue to fumisli her quota at 
"Living Leaders" for our grand old 
county of Lancaster. 

These colliers generally owned small 
farms, whidh they frequently visited 
to see their families amd obtain pro- 
visions during their summer season 
of coaling. They were well-to-do, 
thrifty citizens, and some of them 
kept themselves posted on the ques- 
tions of the day. I remember of fre- 
quently seeing one of them as I passed 
his habitation in tihe coal fields during 
my morning drives. He was seated 
upon a stump attentively reading his 
weekly paper when he could snatch 
a few minutes from his rounds. 

Tet I would not have Infer that all 
of them were literary characters, for 
certainly Henry Noggle laid no claims 
to belonging to this class, as illustrat- 
ed by the following Iniciidenit: 
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Upon the organizatloai of the Steel- 
ville debating club no suitable hall 
could be obtained In which to hold 
the eesslons, except one in charge of 
Mr. Noggle, who was averse to letting 
it to the club, fearing disorder on the 
part of thoee who would congregate 
to hear the discussions. The contract, 
however, was consummated, with the 
understamlltig that Mr. Noggle should 
be made President of the club and 
have full authority to preserve order. 
At the first session under this regime 
the resolution, Reoolved, That the 
females of this nation should enjoy 
the right of suffrage and the elective 
franchise, was chosen for discussion. 
The hall was well filled with a fun- 
loving audience. When Henry called 
the meeting to order Prof. G. F. Baker 
stated the question for discussion; 
also cited the by-laws, limiiting the 
speeches to fifteen minutes, and In- 
Intlmated that the President would de- 
cide upon the merits of the argruments 
produced in closing the discussion. A 
youthful M. D. championed the forces 
on the affirmative and Prof. Baker 
oommanded the negative warriors. 
After some two-and-a-half hours 
of earnest discussion the de- 
bate clloeed, and Professor Ba- 
ker suggested that the President 
give a synopsis of the arguments ad- 
vanced previous to rendering his de- 
cision. The use of that word synop- 
sis proved a boomerang to the nega- 
tive, although the sympathies of the 
President were up to this time with 
the opposers of the resolution. The 
doctor 6btained the floor and accused 
Prof. Baker of exacting duties not re^ 
quired of presiding officers in de- 
liberative bodies and suggested that 
the professor was actuated to this 
course by a desire to emharrass the 
chairman, who had not taken notes of 
the discussion and certainly was not 
prepared to rehash all of the verbiage 
produced by the negative; the idea of 
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requiring a synopsis of the so-called 
arguments of the opposition to the 
resolution was absurd. The caneti- 
tution only required the simple de- 
cision of the President as to whether 
the affirmatiye or negative had ad- 
duced the stronger arguments asnd 
that no interference by suggestion 
should be tolerated by the chairman. 
The professor claimed the floor, but 
the doctor advised the President that 
the professor was out of order, and the 
President affirmed this position. The 
professor appealed to the house, but 
the President, by the doctor's advice, 
would not tolerate the appeal, and the 
decision was in favor of the affirma- 
tive. The professor then appealed from 
the decision of the chair, the Vice 
President stated the question of appeal 
and the house sustained the appeal 
and the decision was reversed. The 
doctor obtained the floor on a question 
of privilege, and daimed that the re- 
version of the President's decision was 
a direct insult, and thait out of self- 
respect no course was open to the 
President but to resign. In accordance 
with his advice the President tendered 
his resi'gnatiom, wfhich was accepted 
and a pro tem. officer elected. 

The contract for the hall had been 
secured for the desired term and 
Henry had voluntarily relinquished 
the honors and emoluments of the 
office and could not recall the con- 
tract. 

It is needless to say that there was 
a conspiracy against Henry. And, 
although he was not successful as a 
presiding officer, as a collier and 
angler he was A No. 1. 




HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. 



An Act of Vandalism. 

The following is an excerpt read by 
b*. M. Sener, Esq., from "The Oracle of 
I>auphin," Harrisburg, Pa., under date 
of 6th of January, 1820: 

"The Lancaster Free Press contains 
an adveiMsement of the Trustees and 
Elders of the German Reformed 
Church in tiie village of New Holland, 
Lancaster county, offering a reward of 
$100 for the discovery and conviction 
of the person or persons concerned in 
entering the church about the 15th or 
16th of December, 1819, and destroying 
the new organ of the church, by re- 
moving and despoiling the pipes 
thereof, and taking some of them 
away, and otherwise cutting up and 
despoiling many parts of the same." 



A Visit to Lititz, Lancaster County, in 

1799. 

In his diary, Jacob Peirce, of Long- 
wood, East Marlborough township, 
Chester county. Pa., thus describes his 
visit to the Moravians at Litltz, Lan- 
caster county: 

1 Mo. 19, 1799.— "Made ready to go 
to Lancaster County I and Jno Mercer 
went in even to Doe run staid till 
morn. 

1 Mo. 20, 1799.— "Started early rode 
to Hollis fed then to bull Tavern fed 
& took a snack then rode to Painters 
at two Taverns fed and dined then rode 
to A. Forney's Tavern staid till mom. 

I Mo. 21, 1799.— "Took breakiast and 
rode to Littets town by some called 
Moravien town we thire fed our horses 
and went in Company of Landlord 
named Lanins (?) to the Sister House 
or Nunnery when we entered the door 
we were met by the steward who was 
to appearance a woman of Middle age 
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her Coimtenance quick and cheerful 
she gave us a guide who conducted us 
up to the garret Chambers which were 
four in number two for the sick which 
appeared vacant the other two Large 
ones & Closely filled with be'ds suffi- 
cient in number to lodge the whole 
family separately they being near 
Sixty in Number we then came to the 
underground story it being the bake 
house Cook shop and dining room &c 
&c on the first story above ground 
there is a very large room wherein 
they perform evening and morning de- 
votion, another room they keep school 
and teach Musick &c &c the other 
rooms on sd story & several on the 
next are fitly adapted for the purpose 
of spinning knitlng sewing &c they 
being a very Industrious People and 
withal very neat and Cleanly, they re- 
ceive great encouragement from the 
neighbors who bring them work and 
Likewise the Necessarys of Life. We 
then bid adieu and came away without 
seeing the brothers, who live within 
about 100 yds in a house considerably 
less than theirs the Church standing 
betwixt them, all which buildings be- 
ing on the south side of the main street 
and about 60 or 70 yds distant there- 
from from thence we came to the inn 
mounted and rode back to Forney's in 
even, staid till morn, setled Aflfairs 
with him and started homeward rode 
2 tavers fed then to Hollis fed then 
to Doe run fed took supper then home 
at bed time." 



Evidences of Masonic Activity in This City 

One Hundred and Sizty-Fonr 

Tears Ago. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
F. and A. M., of Pennsylvania, on St 
John's day (last Tuesday), Brother 
Julius F. Sachse, of Columbia Lodge, 
No. 91, presented a communication in 
reference to a number of entries in 
Benjamin Franklin's "Journal" of 1731 
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to 1737, relating to Franklin's business 
dealings with the Masonic lodges in 
Pennsylvania at that early day. This 
valuable document was found by 
Brother Sachse among the imclassified 
MSS. in the archives of the American 
Philosophical Society. Two entries 
show that among the earliest ship- 
ments of the Book of Constitutions in 
1734 were those to Lancaster, one by 
Brother John Catherwood and the 
other by Brother John Reynells. This 
proves the fact of the existence of a 
Masonic Lodge in Lancaster as early as 
August, 1734. Another remarkable 
fact shown by these business entries is 
that the Masonic bodies of both Massa- 
chusetts and Carolina were subordi- 
nate to the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania at that time. Further, these en- 
tries presents the earliest evidence of 
active Masonic life in America. 



Continental Cnrrency. 

It is pleaa&nt to note what 
curious and interesting hietorical 
finds are continually turning up 
all over the county. We have 
at this momen/t lying before us 
a relic of the Revolutionary era whose 
very existence wae unsuspected as 
well as unknown a few weeks ago. 

It is an original sheet of Continental 
paper money, just as it came from the 
press, still uncut and unsigned. The 
sheet comsic^ of eighit bills or notes 
each of different value. The denomina- 
tions are $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $20, $30 and 
$40. Ejadh bill has an omiamental circu- 
lar device, with a Latin or English 
motto around the outer edge. A cor- 
responding sheet, making up the other 
side of the bills, accompanies it. These 
backs of the bills, if we may so term 
them, are also highly ornamental, but 
rather rudely done, as the art of wood 
engraving at that period was not what 
it has since become. The designs for 
the back consist mainly of leaves and 
branches of twigs. 
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The date of the bills is 1778. This 
issue of OoatinentaJ money is stated to 
be issued acoordin:? to a resolution 
passed by Congress at Torktown, April 
11, 1778. It will be remembered that 
Sir William How emtered Philadelphia 
during the preceding December. Up to 
that time the CVmtinental printers of 
the money of the new goyemmeivt were 
Hall & Seillers, of Philadelphia. Of 
course Howe's occupancy of the city 
put an end to the printing press mint 
which the goyemment had set up. The 
work could no lomger be done there. 
It had to be done elsewhere, and thait 
fact is demonstrated on this sheet of 
bills. Th<e plates for tbe five loweor 
denominations are those used by Hall 
& Sellers, while the $20, $30 and $40 are 
set up in the type of the Ephrata press, 
making it very dear that the plates of 
the Hall & Sellers bills were sent toEIph- 
rata, wliere three more were set up in 
t&eir own odd and battered type,and the 
wliole then printed as one new sheet. 
The E3phraita font of type is so different 
from that sent from Philadelphia as to 
be at once apparent. 

This find was made in the col- 
lection of a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia. The finder, Mr. Sachse, 
will use the entire sheet in his 
forthcoming work on the Eph- 
rata Brotherhood. Along with it will 
also be printed photograp<hic fac-sim 
lies of all the known ESphrata imprints, 
more than fifty In number, we believe. 
The book itself will make its appear- 
ance some time during next fall in two 
large and finely illuetrated Tolumes. 

P. R. D. 



Death of Dr. C. A. Heinitah. 

A committee consisting of Rev. D. 
W. Gerhard and G. F. K. Erlsman was 
named by the President to draft suit- 
able resolutions on the death of Dr. C. 
A. Heinitsh, who was warmly Inter- 
ested In the welfare of the Society, and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
at the time of his death. They re- 
ported the following: 

This Society has heard with deep 
sorrow of the death of our fellow mem- 
ber, Dr. Charles A. Helnitsh; therefore, 

Resolved, That in his capacity as a 
member of the Executive Committee, 
no less than in his devotion as a mem- 
ber of this Association, he has set a 
high mark for the emulation of all who 
remain to carry forward the work in 
which he was so deeply interested. 

Resolved, That while we deplore the 
loss sustained by this Society, his fam- 
ily, and the community at large, we 
nevertheless rejoice in having been 
permitted in our past labors to num- 
ber him among those who were glad 
to give of their time, their energies and 
counsels to the work this Society has 
undertaken to accomplish. 

The Secretary was instructed to 
spread these resolutions on the minutes 
of the Society. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Although neitber our constitution 
nor our by-laws require an annual re- 
port from the Secretary, I liave thought 
it not amisB, at the close of our Society 
year, to submit a brief statement of 
what has been done since our reorgani- 
zation, two years and a-h!alf ago. 

As is usual on such occasions, there 
was plenty of enthusiasm, and many 
persons interested in local history 
soon joined our ranks. ESverybody was 
ready to lend a helping hand, and there 
Was no lack of papers to be read at our 
meetings. The trouble was all in the 
other direction, and as many as three 
and more volunteer articles were regu- 
larly forthcoming. I was afraid this 
bountiful fountain would run low in 
the course odf time, if drawn upon so 
lavishly, but others, more hopeful than 
myself, thought otherwise. Time has 
shown thla/t my own estimate of the 
situation was more nearly correct, and 
to-day it takes considerable hustling to 
secure even one paper of considerable 
length for every meeting. This is not 
because our members h'ave exhausted 
themselves, or because there is noth- 
ing more to write about. On the con- 
trary, we have hardly begun to uncover 
the wealth of hidden local lore that lies 
all about us, nor is it likely that we 
will soon do so. But to prepare a ten 
or twenty page article requires work, 
and, after doing it a few times, the 
average member thinks he has done 
his share, and, as he says, steps aside 
to make room for some one else. The 
fact is, to prepiare an article properly 
requires work, and frequently not a 
little research; the reading of half a 
dozen volumes and an examination of 
twice as many more. Unless a person 
is full of the spirit he will, in time, 
grow weary and stop altogether. 
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But I am glad to say we liave mem- 
bers in whom the love of the good 
work iB strong, and who, in emergen- 
cies, come to the front and help us out 
of our troubles. The Society may feel 
Justly proud of tfhe good work done by 
these willing hands. In all, our society 
has heard and put into print more than 
twenty pamphlets, containing in all 
perhaps seventy-fiye or more separate 
papers, and common justice impels me 
to say that many of them have not 
only been very able, but have been 
thoroughly original, and have brought 
to light muoh about our local history 
that was unknown and unsuspected. 
We may justly point to wlhat we have 
done with pride. I know of no local 
Historical Society in the State that 
has, in the same period, made so many 
and such valuable contributions to 
local or general history. Coming from 
your Secretary, this may seem like 
self-laudation, but I am happy to say 
that the same verdict upon our work 
has been pronounced by sister socie- 
ties, and at least three have modeled 
themselves, to some extent at least, 
after us, and have availed themselves 
of our experiences. 

As it has been with the preparation 
of papers, so also has it been with the 
attendance of members at our meet- 
ings. In the beginning our meetings 
were well attended. To many of us it 
was a matter of earnest business, while 
to some it was a novelty. We all know 
how the latter wears away, no matter 
to what subject It may have been di- 
rected, and then the attendance grows 
thin. Perhaps I was not so much dis- 
appointed in this as some others. I 
have learned from experience that it is 
wellnigh impossible to keep the gen- 
eral interest in such a Society up to 
high- water mark. We are not a club; 
we set out no teas; we offer our visi- 
tors no refreshments and waste no 
time over card tables or other social 
diversions. It is a matter of business 
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solely and the returns and rewards 
mfust come wholly from a love of the 
work and the consciousness of duty 
faithfully done. In nearly all organiza- 
tions like ours, a few willing workers 
must bear the principal burdens — must 
be the pack horses and do the fetching 
and carrying. But they are willing 
and do not complain, only sometimes 
they feel a little discouraged that the 
enthusiasts in the beginning are so sel- 
dom seen here now. If you take ex- 
ception to this seeming indifference, 
you are met with the excuse that the 
time of meeting does not suit them, 
that prior engagements prevent or that 
the meeting day escaped their memory. 
Fellow members, these excuses are 
very dlaphanous,to say the least Some 
of our members belong to other or- 
ganizations more popular and less 
laborious than our own, and I have 
had occasion to observe that when 
they meet,\ there are no previous en- 
gagements, no lapses of memory, but 
the meeting time always finds them on 
hand. This is a little discouraging, but 
it cannot be helped. 

The additions made to our members 
since our organization have been very 
encouraging. Duringthefpastyearwehad 
110 paying members on our roll. Many 
of these have not joined with any idea 
of contributing papers, but to lend the 
encouragement of their names and the 
small financial aid we ask of them. All 
honor to them. Their contributions 
have enabled the Society to carry on 
its meritorious work. Your presence Is 
always desired, but if you can't give 
us the light of your countenance don't 
forget to send your dollar here with 
some one. And that reminds me to 
say the amount is due to-day. 

I may be permitted also to congratu- 
late you on the extent and cihara<cter 
of the donations the society has re- 
ceived. The Librarian, who is the cus- 
todian of these articles, will, no doubt, 
enlighten you more fully on this sub- 
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Ject. It only eOiows how much may be 
gathered if there are willing givers, 
even when the contribuitions come sin- 
gly and without failing over each 
other. 

The financial situation of the society 
has been satisfactory, and is so to-day, 
but I desire to say something concern- 
ing them, nevertheless. Our main re- 
sources arise from the dues of mem- 
bers. These, as you all know, are only 
one dollar per annum, and I believe 
you will agree with me that the Society 
has in its publications returned a fair 
and full equivalent for every penny it 
has received from its members. 

I had hoped that long before this, 
one of our main expenses would have 
been cut off permanently — I mean our 
rent account. We pay for this room 
in which these meetings are held two 
dollars for every time we gather here. 
It is a serious drain on our resources. 
Historical Societies in this State, and 
I have the names of twelve County 
all, or nearly all, have been accorded 
comfortable quarters in the Court 
Houses of their respective counties, 
rent free. The Dauphin County Soci- 
ety was not only given a spacious,well. 
lighted room, but, by the consent of 
the Court, it has been elegantly fitted 
up for them with cases, tables, chairs, 
and what not, at an expense of, per- 
haps, $500. I regret to say our Society 
has, BO far, been unable to secure even 
the boon of bare fioor and walls in our 
enlarged Court House. The County 
Court House is the natural home of a 
Historical Society. The county of- 
fices are mines of historl>cal lore, and 
are continually referred to by all stu- 
denlts in search of information. That 
we have been turned away where we 
should have been most welcome has 
been to me the most discouraging fea- 
ture in our career hitherto. There 
ought certainly to be somewhere in 
this large city a room of smiall size 
where our sotelety could find an abld- 
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ing place and a home, rent free. So 
far, none h&B been offered. Perhaps, 
if our needs are better known, some 
kindred spirit will offer us a place 
where we may gather and transax^t our 
business affairs pleasantly and inex- 
pensively. Nor am I without hope 
that some day in the future 
a Maecenas will come along 
who will provide and present us a roof- 
tree, from whence we may snap our 
fingers at the illiberality of those who 
could, but will not, provide us with 
shelter. How much depends upon our 
owning our own home may be seen 
when I state that a member of our So- 
ciety has upon several occasions ex- 
pressed his disposition to present us 
with "500 volumes of ^books and some 
money'* — how much I do not know — if 
we had our own roof-tree over us. 
These are things that are worth taking 
into consideration. Until we are the 
owners of a home, it is, perhaps, too 
much to expect any considerable dona- 
tions of books, because, it must be con- 
fessed, we have not even a place where 
we can keep or show those we already 
hiave. 

The postage on our monthly publica- 
tion has also become a severe tax on 
our limited resources. We have tried 
unsuccessfully to get them through the 
mails like other monthly publications 
as second-class matter. The postage 
on each issue is about three dollars, 
and there is no way that I can see by 
which this heavy expense can be 
avoided. 

It has been several times suggested 
that we dispense with the publication 
of our papers. That would in my opin- 
ion be an unwise measure. It Is true, 
it would cut off the heaviest items in 
our expense account, but I believe it 
would not only greatly impair our use- 
fulness as a Society, but loosen the 
bonds which now hold us together. It 
is true we come here and listen to the 
reading of the papers, but we cannot 
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carry away the contenU in our memor- i 

ies, and often there are things we wish i 

to refer too at other times. Many of 
us have the pamphlets bound and we 

take a pleasure in looking at the vol- , 

umes we have called into existence. I 
sometimes think they are more highly 
appreciated abroad than at home. Many 
calls have been made on me from dis- 
tant points for numbers whose repu- 
tations have traveled abroad. One day 
this week a student in the department 
of pedagogy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania wrote me for a number to aid 
him in preparing a thesis on which he 
is at present engaged. The pamphlet 
was recommended to his attention by 
one of the members of the faculty. Per- 
haps we are working better than we 
know. In view of all these circum- 
stances therefore, I believe it the part 
of wisdom to continue our publications, 
even though we should be compelled 
to make other sacrifices in order to 
do so. 

I have laid this plain statement be- 
fore the Society in order that in Its 
wisdom it might suggest ways and 
means to further the interests of the 
organization. Our membership during 
the past year was about 110. It ought to 
be twice or three times that number, 
and, perhaps, it would be if we all 
took the interest in it we should. There 
are scores of seicr^ soicieties in this « 

city, with large and ever increiasing 
memberships. This end is attained by 
continuous effort on the part of their 
members. What thtey can do we can 
do also, and, what is more, we ought 
to try to do it But how many of us 
have tried to secure new members? As 
it is, members grow indifferemjt; they 
neglect to pay their dues as well as to 
attend our meetings, sio that it is hard 
work to keep our membership even 
where it is. We ought to try and do 
better, do more than we do. Let us, 
at least, resolve to ma;ke the effort; 
perhaps we may succeed better than 
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we expect. Because w^e aire weak and 
fftrogrglins sJhould not lead to discour- 
agement Other organizations Biave ex- 
perienced the same yicissitudes^and ulti- 
majtely ha^e been 8u<:icesBfiil beyond 
their expectations. Bnjt we have been 
a succees thus far; we are a success 
to-day, only we migiht be a greater one 
if we tried, and that is why I hare 
been throwing out these bints and sug- 
gestions. At the same time, let me 
assure you talk womt do iL It is all 
right to discuss these things in all their 
aspects, and then decide upon some line 
of action, but, having done that, then 
go to work; it is thie littter which must, 
after all, be relied upon to produce re- 
sults. Words without works will be 
meaningless in this case, as they are 
in all oth^ers. If mistakes have been 
made in the past, and who doubts that 
there have? let us strive to a^oid them 
in the future. 

I have no excuse for asking you to 
listen to this long and discussive re- 
port, but the interests of this Society 
are very near to me, as I know they are 
to all wh^ are met nere to-day, and 
this I hope will be accepted for putting 
this burden upon your patience. 

P. R. DTFPENDBRFFER, Secretary. 



UBRARIAM'S REPORT. 

The Librarian's work for the pacrt 
two years and a-half, or since the re- 
organization of the Society, has been 
merely a commeneement of wliat has to 
be done in this department in the fu- 
ture. It has been merely the gather- 
ing of books and other articles of 
value, which have been num^bered and 
catalogued in order as received. What 
the Society now needs is a proper and 
suitable place in which can be arranged 
in order, for use and inspection, the 
books and papers which belong to it. 
The acceseions to the library have 
been by donation and exchange. Among 
the donors have been Dr. Wm. H. 
Egle, General De Peyster and John F. 
Meginness, and among those with 
whom exchanges have been effected 
are the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the American Catholic Historical 
Society, the New York State Library 
and others. 

Your Librarian would recommend 
that when the quarterly publications 
which we receive in exchange from 
these societies become complete that 
they be bound in volumes. 

When the present Society was reor- 
ganized there came into the hands of 
the Librarian about twenty articles 
from the old Society which had been 
in the possession of the Librarian of 
the same, and these have been classi- 
fied among the belongings of the pre- 
sent Society. 

Among the books in the library may 
be mentioned: "Ellis and Evans' 
History of Lancaster County," "Rupp'e 
History of Lancaster County," "Egle's 
History of Dauphin and Lebanon 
Counties," "The German Exodus in 
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1709," "The Swope Genealogy," "The 
Historical Register," two volumes 
which the Librariaii has had bound, 
owing to their scarcity. 

Among the curios may be mentioned 
the lock and key of the old Lancaster 
Jail. The following is a 

Detailed Summary. 

of the books, etc., owned by the So- 
ciety: 

Bound Volumes 49 

Half-tone and Line Engraving 

plates 30 

Unbound Pamphlets and Circulars. .100 

EYamed Pictures 6 

Scrap Book and Scrap File 2 

Curios, EJtc 21 

Bound Volumes of Newspapers 5 

Bound MSS 3 

Old and Modem Newspapers 42 

"Notes and Queries" for 1898, in 

newspaper clipping form 1 

Old Deeds 8 

Pictures, Photographs, Maps» Etc.. 28 
Old Letters and other Documents. . 47 

Illuminated Parchment 1 

Bundle of Old Deeds, Brtc 1 

Unbound Historical Magazines, Eitc. 11 

Total : 355 

I would state that in the 11 unbound 
volumes of magazines there are 62 
pamphlets; in the "Notes and Queries" 
in clipping form there are 35 clippings; 
in the scrap file and scrap album there 
are 145 clippings of a historical and 
genealogical character; in the bundle 
of deeds and old papers there are 275 
pieces, and stored in two barrels there 
are about 500 newspapers printed in 
the boroughs of the county, during 
1886-7, and which were donatea to th€ 
old Society. 

All of which is most respectfully sub- 
mitted, 

S. M. SENBR, 
Librarian. 
Lancaster, January 6, 1899. 
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MARSHALL'S DIARY 

IN ITS RELATION TO LANCASTER CITY 
AND COUNTY. 



Of the many names associated with 
the Revolutionary annals of Lancaster 
county, few deserve to be held in 
greater respect, or are better entitled 
to remembrance, than that of Chris- 
topher Marshall. At the same time I 
feel I am quite safe in saying few of 
those old-time worthies are so little 
known as he. How few of us are even 
acquainted with his name,or that such 
a man ever lived in this city. This is 
largely due to the fact that our local 
historians, from Rupp, Mombert and 
Harris, to those of a still later day, 
have not even so much as mentioned 
his name, so far as I am aware. This 
may be due, in part, to the fact that 
he was not to the "manner born," that 
he came hither from Philadelphia, and 
that his residence in this city covered 
a little more than four years. What 
a pity it was not ten times as long! 

Yet, Christopher Marshall has made 
one of the most valuable contributions 
to our local history that we possess. 
For many years he kept a diary, a 
"Remembrancer," as he was pleased 
to call it, which, I believe I risk little 
in saying, is the fuUest, most trust- 
worthy and readable of all the similar 
productions of that period that have 
come down to us. Indeed, I know of 
nothing of a similar nature concern- 
ing L#ancaster city and county at the 
period covered by this diary tiat is at 
all comparable with it. He was an 
educated man, a man of aff'airs, much 
concerned and connected with w^hat 
was going on around him, a person of 
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strong likes and dislikes, social by na- 
ture, brought into contact by his po- 
sition and offices with nearly all the 
noted men of the period, sharp,shrewd 
and observing, and, as he wielded a 
caustic pen at times, we may readily 
conclude his remarks in his diary con- 
cerning men and things were likely to 
contain much of interest and value to 
us who come a hundred years after 
him. As his "Remembrancer" was In- 
tended solely for his own eye, with 
never a thought of its publication, he 
spoke and wrote with a freedom not 
to be looked for under lees favorable 
circumstances, and it is this freedom 
from restraint that adds such piquan- 
cy to much he has written. 

But before I enter upon the main 
purpose of my paper, which will be to 
show you through the medium of 
Marshall's diary what was going on in 
Lancaster one hundred and twenty 
years ago, I will present a brief sketch 
of the career of the man who wrote 
it. 

Christopher Marshallwas an Irishman 
by birth, having been born in the city 
of Dublin on November 6, 1709. He 
died in the city of Philadelphia on the 
4th of May, 1797. This latter fact was 
not known to Mr. William Duane, the 
gentleman who edited the last edition 
of the Diary, published in 1839. His 
family must have been well-to-do, for 
he was sent to London, where he re- 
ceived a classical education. Like 
many other enterprising Irishmen, 
both before and since his time,a desire 
to push his fortunes in the world 
made him cast his eyes beyond the 
confines of his island home. Failing 
to secure the permission of his pa- 
rents, he went away without their 
consent, for which act of disobe- 
dience he was promptly disowned. He 
crossed the Atlantic and made his way 
to Philadelphia. His age at that time 
I have been unable to learn, but he 
must have been quite a young man, 
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because he at once began the study 
of chemistry and pharmacy, for which 
he appears to have had a special apti- 
tude. He established a drug house,and 
his firm was one of the largest and 
best known in its line in the colonies. 
During the Revolutionary War he sup- 
plied moet of the drugs and medicines 
to the troops of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania an<d Delaware. 

He was a Quaker in creed, but at the 
breaking out of hostilities with the 
Mother Country he became an ardent 
patriot, virtually, a fighting Quaker. 
This brought him into disfavor with 
his church, and he was, acordingly, 
disowned by it for his active advocacy 
of the American cause. In spite of 
that treatment he seems to have clung 
to the creed of his youth, and his 
diary shows he was a frequent attend- 
ant at the Quaker meeting-house in this 
city during his residence here. His 
business prominence and atta^^hment 
to the cause of the Colonies secured 
him a wide acquaintance among the 
members of the Continental Gongress. 
His house was a favorite place of re- 
sort for these men, and his relations 
with them were both cordial and inti- 
mate. Being a man of education, 
wealth and standing he was naturally 
regarded as one of the prominent citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. 

During the entire period of the war 
he was an active participant in public 
affairs. He was a member of the 
Committee of Safety from its origin 
to the end of the war. In 1775, he was 
one of the twelve men selected as 
managers of a company "set on foot 
for. making woollens, linens, and cot- 
ton," the election having been held in 
Carpenter's Hall. He was also a 
member of the committee that met in 
the State House in April, 1775, to con- 
sider what measures should be adopt- 
ed in view of the "critical affairs of 
America." 

His "Remembrancer" furnishes 
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abundant evidence of his interest and 
energy in these various stations. In 
fact, much of his time appears to have 
been taken up in attending to the du- 
ties that devolved upon him. Every 
page shows his devoted patriotism,and, 
while he was at times given to com- 
plaints of the manner in which certain 
things were done, or left undone, his 
attachment to the patriot cause waa 
earnest, sincere and unquestioned. 
The manuscript copy of his diary was 
presented to the Pennsyivania His- 
torical Society by his great-great- 
grandson, Charles Marshall, of Ger- 
mantown. 

His son, Charles Marshall, received a 
classical education, and when of proper 
age became a partner with his father 
and elder brother, Christopher, in the 
drug house, finally becoming the sole 
proprietor. In 1821 he, in conjunction 
with others, founded the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, and he became 
the first president of the same. 

This is wandering far from Christo- 
pher Marshall's diary, but I have 
thought a sketch of the man himself 
would be a fitting introduction to the 
more immediate consideration of what 
is contained in the book itself. I return 
therefore to his "Remembrancer," 
which, I may here add, begins on Janu- 
ary 9, 1774, and ends on September 24, 
1781. The published book, however, 
does not include all that is in the 
manuscript A portion was omitted by 
the editor, who says he did so because 
the omitted parts related mainly to 
business and private matters, of no in- 
terest to the public. He, however, re- 
marks that nothing of general inter- 
est was left out, so nothing has been 
lost in consequence. 

The time between the commencement 
of the diary and the period when Mar- 
shall came to Lancaster, that is, from 
January 9, 1774, until June 27, 1776, is 
occupied wholly with Philadelphia, 
State and Colonial affairs. Hundreds 
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of very interesting cxjcurrences are de- 
tailed. He was an ardent patriot and 
every incident, however trivial, even 
every rumor, connected with public af- 
fairs is related. It was a period of 
great excitement in Philadelphia,which 
was then the largest city in the 
Colonies, and he notes everything he 
thought of interest 

Emigration to Pennsylvania. 

We may note what a heavy immigra- 
tion there was into Pennsylvania at that 
time. He says on May 21, 1774, a ship 
arrived from Belfast with 450 passen- 
gers. On July 11, another from Newry 
brought 450 more. On July 15 another 
ship from Belfast with 400. On the 
25th, one with 220. On August 6, one 
with 350, and another on the same day 
with 300. On the 10th, 400 more from 
Londonderry. On the 30th another 
from the same place with 600. And 
they kept coming at intervals of a few 
days from England, Ireland and other 
countries. Then, as always, Pennsyl- 
vania was the favorite home of Euro- 
pean immigrants. 

While these people were coming 
across the sea another class of per- 
sons were also finding their way to 
Philadelphia. These were the Dele- 
gates sent by other Colonies to meet 
in Philadelphia to consider the great 
questions which had arisen with the 
Mother Country. He announces the 
arrival of almost all the men with 
whose names we have become so fa- 
miliar. 

Many of the ships that came into 
port, and the character of their car- 
goes, are reported. It is simply won- 
derful what an amount of rum, brandy 
and wine came into the country. And 
we learn that most of the enemy's 
merchant vessels captured by our pri- 
vateers were largely loaded with the 
same products. The conviction is in- 
evitable that our patriot fathers were 
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by no means averse to a social glass — 
or more. 

On April 24, 1774, the first express 
arrived with a report of the fight at 
Lexington. From that time the diary 
becomes a chronicle of war news and 
war rumors. It is simply surprising 
how many rumors were set afloat. 
Every day brought something new, 
which remained the town talk until 
confirmed or denied, when some fresh 
report came along. As all news came 
by boat or horseback, the delays were 
often very annoying. 

The daily meetings of the Continen- 
tal Congress are also faithfully chron- 
icled, and the more important meas- 
ures mentioned and commented upon. 

His Country House. 

He had a country home, which he 
called the "place,'* to which he went 
every day or two for pleasure and re- 
creation. This place was in Moyamen- 
slng, between Broad street and the 
Irish Tract Lane. To this place he 
often invite<i the members of Congress 
to dine and to drink. He appears to 
have been on very intimate terms 
with nearly all of them. They were 
calling on him and he on them almost 
every day. . Many of them were fre- 
quent diners at his son Christopher's, 
and here he also met them very fre- 
quently. John and Samuel Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, John Jay, Silas 
Deane, Christopher Gadsden, Roger 
Sherman, Governor Ward, John Han- 
cock, John Langdon, Thomas Mifflin, 
Governor Hopkins, Thomas Paine and 
many more were almost in daily com- 
munication with him. 

The Committee of Safety appears to 
have met almost daily in the old Cof- 
fee House, and to that place he went 
almost every day, and in the evening 
also. The rooms of the Philosophical 
Society were also a favorite resort for 
the public offlcials and the various lo- 
cal committees. But I can delay in 
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Philadelphia no longer, and must has- 
ten to the time when he came to 
Lancaster. I will make but one extract 
from the diary before that period. It 
is under the date of August 29, 1776, 
when he wrote: "My wife rose early 
to visit the wharves for wood; all 
bare. One vessel, with twenty- three 
cords of hickory and oak, just sold 
before she came, aJtogether for twen- 
ty-nine shillings for hickoryand twen- 
ty shillings for oak." This seems odd 
for the wife to do, but she was a wife 
worth having, as we shall see later on. 

Id Lancaster. 

"April 7, 1777. Eat breakfast soon, 
as my wife was getting ready to go a 
journey with my son, Christopher, as 
far as Lancaster, in order to view a 
house and lot that were to be sold by 
Col. Cox, in order for me and my 
family to remove there, as I am so 
poorly in my health, and to be out of 
the difficulties should this city be in- 
vaded, as I am not capable of render- . 
ing assistance. They went on horse- 
back about eleven o'clock." 

The wife and son's report must have 
been favorable, because on the 16th, 
nine days later, he has this entry: 

"Near five came Paul Fooks, Dr. 
Phyle and Col. Cox, who brought the 
deeds for the house in Lancaster, and 
executed his to me, for which I then 
paid him." On June 6 he records hav- 
ing "paid John Whitehill £48 for 
hauling five loads of goods to Lancas- 
ter; two from Philadelphia, three from 
the Trap." On the 27th he records 
having "arrived at Lancaster, near 
seven. I was really tired, the road so 
hilly and stony, and I being so poorly." 

His Place of Residence. 

I may mention at this point the loca- 
tion of the properly purchased by Mr. 
Marshall in this city. It originally 
consisted of four lots, each of 64 feet 
4% inches wide, on the north side of 
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East Orange street, between Lime and 
Shippen, and extending northward to 
Marion alley. There were two lots to 
the east of him on the block, the one 
on the corner owned by James Hamil- 
ton, and the other, next to him, by 
John Hambright, who had a brewery 
on it. On the west side, tbe comer 
lot on Shippen street was owned by 
Rev. Thomas Barton, the Episcopal 
clergyman, and the one next to it by 
Robert Thomberg. Subsequently Mar- 
shall bought the Thomberg property 
also,and then owned five-eighth of the 
entire front on Orange street. His 
house was the third from the Lime 
street corner. It was a . stately brick 
mansion, three stories high, with base- 
ment. It is still standing, but is now 
much changed. An excellent picture 
of it as it was 100 years ago is still in 
existence. With a front of about 328 
feet and a depth of 245 feet, he had 
ample room for his orchard and gar- 
den, in which he took great delight and 
 where he was wont to retire for medi- 
tation and rest from the many duties 
he always had on his hands. Pursch, 
the celebrated Swedish botanist, who 
visited, the United States in 1799, says 
he found four botanical gardens in this 
country: Bartram's, in Philadelphia; 
Woodlands, near that city; Dr. Ho- 
sack*s, at New York, and Marshall's, 
in Lancaster. 

Poor Market. 
On July 13 he records some trials he 
encountered, as follows: "We have 
had some difficulties ta encounter here» 
as the people have taken offense 
against the Fhiladelphians (there was 
quite a colony of them in Lancaster at 
that time), who, some of them, have 
not behaved prudently, so that at last 
the country folks would scarcely bring^ 
them anything to market. But I'm in 
hopes, as some are gone and more go- 
ing, that the harmony that once sub- 
sisted will return again. I've not been 
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able to get a load of liay or wood, as 
yet, nor pasture for my horse. Had 
not my wife bought a lo^ad in the 
spring, and we sent some bushels of 
oats stowed in our bacon (waga&?|, lie 
must have suffered, but we have a lot 
adjoining us; tiMN^gb small, it serves 
to torn him in just to stretch his legs 

I just give this note by way of 

memento, to remember some of our 
diflaculties. Yet I must say that the 
people of note, that I have had the 
pleasure of seeing and conversing with, 
have behaved extremely polite and 
kind to me, and some of the females 
have come and visited my wife and 
more have promised." 

He quickly became interested in the 
Mennonites he found here, and he 
records that on August 1 he had a re- 
ligious conversation at his neighbor's. 
Dr. Neff , with a Mennonite preacher. 
Later, on the same day, he was visited 
by another, named Benjamin Ereson, 
Jr., who gave him their Confession of 
Faith to read. 

Under date of August 15 he writes: 
"To writing, being engaged at times 
for this week past in correcting the 
Annals of the Brethren at Bphrata, left 
with me by Peter Miller and Obed 
Hacker, when here to visit me." That 
entry is important and suggests some 
queries. Was it the "Chronicon Bph- 
ratense" to which he refers? As its 
original form was German, therefore 
Marshall must have been a German 
scholar. That he was may be in- 
ferred from the quotation made a 
moment ago,that a Mennonite preacher 
had loaned him their confession of 
faith to read. That surely was in Ger- 
man. But, if the Ephrata Annals of 
which he speaks were not the "Chroni- 
con," then what were they?" 

Peter Miller was an English scholar. 
Did he translate the "Chronicon" into 
English and submit his work to Mar- 
shall for correction? If so, this must 
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have been that work. What has be- 
come of it? 

On the 21st he writes: "This after- 
noon I finished my correcting of the 
manuscripts or History of the Brethren 
at Ephrata, containing four hundred 
and eighty-eight quarto pages." 

On the 22d he made a contract with 
Joseph Walter, the barber, to call and 
slfave him twice a week, for 36 shil- 
lings a year. 

Many Prisoners Heie. 

On the 24th he notes that he took a 
walk to the barracks, after dinner, and 
stayed there until the English, Scotch 
and Irish prisoners, to the number of 
200, marched out, under a strong guard, 
for Reading. One day later he again 
went to the barracks and waited until 
"our division of Hessian prisoners, con- 
siding of 345, marched out, under a 
strong guard (with some women and 
baggage wagons, as the prisoners yes- 
terday had done) for Lebanon." 

I may mention that Lancaster ap- 
pears to have been a favorite place for 
rendezvousing prisoners. Perhaps 
most of those captured north of the 
Potomac were, at some time or an- 
other, located here, as being the safest 
point. 

I find that large bodies of prison- 
ers were at times quartered here. On 
July 5, 1781, the Burgesses of the bor- 
ough addressed a long communication 
to the Governor and Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of the State, in which 
they represented that the barracks 
would accommodate 900 or 1,000 men, 
but that there were at that moment 
1,400 prisoners of war huddled there- 
in, besides 600 women and children, 
and that a fatal disorder was carrying 
off many. They further represent that 
the country adjacent has been drained 
of its provisions for some years past, 
owing to the great number of soldiers 
and prisoners. Also, that the presence 
of such large numbers of the enemy 
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renders the place insecure. It is added 
that there are too many disaffected 
persons in the vicinity who would 
count it meritorious could they aid in 
the escape of the prisoners. The health 
of the inhabitants, the security of the 
town and the rights of humanity were 
urged as the reasons for sending the 
address. [See Pennsylvania Archives, 
Second Series, Vol. III., pp. 433-434.] 

On the 26th he records that "on First 
Day morning (the) bellman went 
round this town, calling upon the in- 
habitants that had Hessian prisoners 
to take them to the barracks and have 
receipts for them; but very few 
obeyed." Prom this I infer that some 
of these prisoners were billeted upon 
the citizens, and that the latter were 
paid for keeping them. On the fol- 
lowing day he notes that another "par- 
cel of Hessian prisoners were sent off 
this day to Lebanon." 

On the 29th he writes: "Yesterday 
there went from this town, under 
guard, 365 Hessian prisoners for Car- 
lisle and adjacent places. One wonders 
where so manyHessian prisoners could 
have come from. More seem to have 
left Lancaster within ten days than 
were captured at Trenton. Some of 
those who were taken prisoners at 
Saratoga, by General Gates, came later. 

Congress off for York. 

On September 12 he says: "I went 
into toT^ (Lancaster must have been 
a very smaU place when the corner of 
Lime and Orange streets was consid- 
ered out of town), an alarm being 
spread that some of Howe's Light 
Horse had been seen at Pequea church." 
It was a false alarm. Such rumors 
were everyday occurrences, and gene- 
rally received credence from the peo- 
ple. Our diarist gets angered at this, 
and remarks, "It is wonderful to hear 
and see the progress and fertility of 
the lying spirit, that moves about in 
and through the different classes of 
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men in this place, attended with such 
twistings, windings and turnings that 
it seems impossible to fix any truth 
upon them." 

President Hancock's arrival on the 
25th is mentioned. On the 29th he 
took leave of many members of Con- 
gress who left for York. He also 
states that many Philadelphians had 
accompanied Congress, among whom 
were the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the Executive Council, members of the 
Assembly; the latter met in the Court 
House on the 29th. On the following 
day he went to look at some Vir- 
ginian troops encamped on the com- 
mons. Prom thence he went into the 
main street, near the prison, anid met 
a large number of prisoners just 
brought into town from Bethlehem, 
and on their way to Virgrinia. These 
were stirring days. Troops were com- 
ing and going continually; some to 
General Washington's army and 
others to their homes or elsewhere. 

On October 14 I find this recorded: 
"I went into town, this being Election 
Day. The following gentlemen were 
elected in Lancaster: William Brown, 
Alexander Lowery, Philip Marstiler, 
James Anderson, John McMullen and 
Ludwlck L#auman. The election was 
conducted w^ith great order and so- 
briety." 

Joy Over Burgoyne's Surrender. 

The joyful news of Burgoyne's sur- 
render had been current for some 
days, but on the 20th it was fully con- 
firmed. On that day he made this en- 
try: "As it was rainy weather we all 
went to bed past eight. Near nine, 
alarmed by Timothy Matlack, who 
came to inform me that an express had 
just arrived in town with the news of 
Howe's quitting Philadelpliia and 
General Washington in full pursuit of 
his army. This was joyful news, in- 
deed. I then went to bed, but had not 
lain long when Major Wertz came, 
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with boy, lantern and candle, on the 
£iame erand. I then arose and con- 
versed till he went away; then to bed; 
Not long there before Robert Taggart 
<^ame with his lantern. After he was 
gone I went to bed. Not being easy, 
Dr. Phyle (who, it seems, was lodging 
with him) arose. We dressed our- 
selves, went into town; met with 
many heartily rejoicing; then to Jor- 
dan's (a tavern); stayed in large com- 
pany till near twelve; then home in 
the rain to bed, before one." After 
all, this news was premature. On the 
following day, the 21st,more rejoicings 
are described. Hear him: "In the 
evening went into town, having first 
prepared our front windows with con- 
veniency of fixing candles for the illu- 
mination this night on account of 
General Burgoyne's defeat. A further 
account came this evening, and was 
read in the Court House room, where 
the principal inhabitants, with many 
others, strangers, were collected, to 
spend the evening in a kind of fes- 
tivity on the occasion, which was con- 
ducted with great sobriety and pru- 
dence. There were many patriotic 
healths drunk and a cold collation. 
The part of the battalion under arms 
that was in the 'borough paraded the 
streets, fired a jeu de joie with many 
manoeuvres, drums, fifes, playing in 
the room. I came away with a great 
many others about nine." It appears 
they acted on such occasions pretty 
much as we do now. 

On November 22 he sounds a differ- 
ent note. "About half after seven, be- 
fore I arose, hearing a great noise like 
an empty wagon going over a gutter. 
When Robert Whitehill arose, he asked 
if I had heard the earthquake: he said 
it made the house shake to the founda- 
tions. This was felt by many, whom I 
heard talking of it in town." At this 
time war news, mostly false rumors, 
occurs in almost every entry. 
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Quakers Sent into Exile. 

The Quakers here were nearly all 
Tories, and gave the authorities con- 
tinuous trouble. On December 11, he 
says some of these sent into exile in 
Virginia were found to be in corres- 
pondence with some persons in Lan- 
caster to depreciate the currency. The 
result was all the Quaker prisoners 
were sent to Staunton, Va., and the 
leader, Owen Jones, was ordered into 
close confinement without the use of 
pen, ink or paper, and the rest prom- 
ised the same treatment unless they 
took an affirmation that they would 
neither act, speak nor write anything 
against the independence of the United 
States. On the 13th he records a rumor 
that Howe had marched up the Lancas- 
ter road to the Sorrel Horse, thirteen 
miles from the city of Lancaster. It 
was a false rumor, and the next day 
Marshall fired this shot: "Some people 
pretended to have heard a firing of 

cannon this morning This is a 

strange age and place, in which I now 
dwell, because nothing can be had 
cheap but lies, falsehood and slander- 
ous accusations. Love and Charity, 
the badge of Christianity, is not so 
much as named amongst them." The 
rumor about Howe was enough, how- 
ever, to scare the Executive Council 
which packed up all its papers and 
records and sent them to York. 

A Whack at the Times. 

On the 25th, Christmas day, he notes 
the arrival in town of General Conway, 
him of cabal notoriety. He also chron- 
icles the fact that "we had a good 
roast turkey, plain plum pudding, and 
minced pies." On the 27th, he says: 
"I spent the evening at home examin- 
ing part of the History of Ephrata, 
brought me by Peter Miller for my in- 
spection and correction." He adds this 
new note in the old key: "There ap- 
pears to be no kind of news to be de- 
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pended upon, but as for lies, this place 
is really pregnant and brings forth 
abundance daily, I might saifely say. 
hourly." This was evidently one of his 
bilious periods, for on the next day, 
the 29th, he breaks out in this violent 
manner: "Our affairs wear a gloomy 
aspect. Great part of our army gone 
into winter quarters; those in camp 
wanting breeches, shoes, stockings, 
blankets, and by accounts brought yes- 
terday were in want of flour, yet be- 
ing iu the land of plenty, our farmers 
having their bams and barracks full 
of grain; hundreds of barrels of flour 
lying on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
perishing for want of care in securing 
it from the weather, and from the dan- 
ger of being carried away, if a freshet 
should happen in the river; our enemies 
revelling in balls, attended with every 
degree of luxury and excess in the 
city (Philadelphia); rioting and 
wantonly using our houses, utensils 
and furniture; all this and a thousand 
of other abuses we endure from that 
handful of banditti, to the amount of 
six or seven thousand men, headed by 

that monster of rapine,Gen. Howe 

All this is done in the view of our Gen- 
erals and our army, who are careless 
of us, but carefully consulting where 
they shall go to spend the winter in 
jollity, gaming and carousing. O, 
Americans, where is now your virtue? 
O, Washington, where is your cour- 
age?" 

On December 29 we have this brief, 
but important bit of information: 
"Visited in the evening by Dr. Yeard- 
well, who told me they had made a 
hospital at Ephrata, in which were 
near two hundred and forty-seven sick 
and wounded men." The next day he 
was once more at work on the Ephrata 

book, as I flnd this entry: "I then 

went to writing or, more properly, cor- 
recting the Annals of Ephrata, and so 
continued till bed time, near eleven 
o'clock." 
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January 4, 1778: "Soon after came 
Wm. Atlee's son and daughter, enquir- 
ing for the doctor (Phyle, who was 
staying at Marshall's). The request 
was that he would go to our neigh- 
bour's house to take care of an EiUg- 
lish prisoner (but he turns out to be 
one of the new raised levies in New 
Jersey) that they had sent there to be 
nursed, he being very poorly, and his 
name was Mrs. Atlee's maiden name, 
and this has induced her to take so 
much care of him. A poor excuse, 
when, a/t this same time, there are 
near upon two or three hundred of our 
State's soldiers in the grreatest dis- 
tress and extremity for real want of a 
little straw to lie upon." Wrought 
upon by this little incident, he breaks 
out in the most violent manner at the 
people for their shortcomings as they 
present themselves to him. 

Tribute to His Wife. 

But I come now to a nugget of ex- 
treme richness, under date of January 
6, which I shall quote entire, despite 
its great length. He writes: "As I 
have, in this Memorandum, taken 
scarcely any notice of my wife's em- 
ployment, it might appear as if her 
engagements were trifling,the which is 
not the case, but the reverse, and to 
do that justice which her services de- 
serve by entering them minutely would 
take up most of my time, for this gen- 
uine reason how that, from early in 
the morning until late at night, she is 
constantly employed in the affairs of 
the family,which for some months has 
been very large, for, besides the addi- 
tion to our family, the house is a con- 
stant resort of comers and goers, 
who seldom go away with dry lips and 
hungry bellies. This call^ for her 
constant attendance, not only to pro- 
vide, but also to attend at getting 
prepared in the kitchen, baking our 
own bread and pies, meat, &c., but 
also on the table. Her cleanliness 
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about the house, her attendan<ce in the 
orchard, cutting and drying apples, of 
which several bushels have been pro- 
cured, add to whicb her making of 
cider without tools, for the constant 
drink of the family, her seeing all our 
wtashing done, and her fine cloths and 
my shirts, the which are all smoothed 
by her; add to this the making of 
twenty large cheeses, and that from 
one cow, and daily using milk and 
cream, besides her sewing, knitting, 
&c. Thus she looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness, yea,she also stretch- 
eth out her hand and she reacheth out 
her hand to her n<eedy friends and 
neighbors. I think she has not been 
above four times since her residence 
has been here (it was more than six 
months since she had come to Lan- 
caster) to visit her neighbors, nor 
through mercy has she been sick for 
any time, <but htas at all times been 
ready, in any affliction to me or my 
family, as a faithful nurse and attend- 
ant, both day and night, so that I can 
in great truth take the words of the 
wise man and apply them to my case: 
Prov. 31: 10, 11, 12." That is a pas- 
sage that reflects inflnite credit on her 
of whom it was written and on him 
who wrote it. I may add that in the 
Pennsylvania Freeman's Journal of 
September 4, 1782, only a few years 
after this panegjrric was written, I find 
this record: "On Monday, August 26, 
died at Lancaster, in the sixty-flrst 
year of her age, Mrs. Abigail Marshall, 
the late admirable consort of Christo- 
pher Marshall, E3sq., and on Wednes- 
day, the 28th, her corpse was interred 
in the Friends' burying ground, at- 
tended by a numerous and respectable 
concourse of people, both from town 
and country." A noble tribute to her 
charity, hospitality and many other 
Christian virtues follows. On the 
same diay that he recorded the forego- 
ing tribute, he says: "Dr. Phyle 
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and I then finished correcting the An- 
nals of Ephrata." 

The Oatcry Against Washington. 

On January 10 George Bryan and Dr. 
Rush spent the evening at his house; 
they left at nine o'clock and then he 
wrote these remarkable words, which 
serve to give us an insight into the per- 
turbed condition of public sentiment: 
*'By the conversation with those gen- 
tlemen to-night, there appears to be a 
general murmur in the people about 
the city and county against the weak 
conduct of General Washington. His 
slackness and remissness in the army 
are so conspicuous that a general 
languor must ensue, except some heroic 
action takes place speedily, but it's 
thought by me that G. W. must be the 
man to put such a scheme into practice. 
Notwithstanding, cry begins to be 
raised for a Gates, a Conway, a De 
Kalb, a Lee, but those men can't attain 
it. Such is the present concern of 
fluctuating minds." 

Something must have occurred to 
disturb his usually quiet frame of 
mind, on January 22, as he has another 
whack at our citizens. Hear him: 
"This is a wonderful place for variety 
of sentiments and behaviour. You 
may speak and converse with some, 
whose sweet countenances will tell you 
that you are highly agreeable to them 
while you talk to them in their way,but 
change the discourse by asking them to 
spare some hay, oats for horse, wheat, 

rye, wood, butter, cider for yourselves, j 

etc., etc., to be paid for in Congress 

money; or that the English army is I 

likely to be defeated and our people get 

the victory. Oh! then, their serene ' 

countenances are all overcast, a lower- i 

ing cloud spreads all over their horizon; 

they have nothing to say, nay, scarcely | 

to bid you farewell.' 



» 



Revolntionary Gaiety. 
On January 29 he notes that General 
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Conway and the Marquis de Lafayette 
passed through, on their way from 
York to Philadelphia. On the 31st he 
writes: "There was a grand ball last 
night, or entertainpient, kept at the 
house of William Ross, the tavern 
keeper, which it is said was very bril- 
liant, at which, it's said, were above 
one hundred men and women assem- 
bled, dressed in all their gaiety, cold 
collation with wine, punch, sweet 
cakes, music, dancing and singing." 
Whereat he was, of course, much dis- 
gusted. On the 21st of February he 
adds: ''Last night was a grand ball, 
this being the third held in town lately, 
notwithstanding the grievous suffer- 
ings that this State lies under and 
labors with. Last night, I understand, 
there was in Lancaster what is called a 
brilliant ball, to which assembled a 
great number of fops, fools, etc., of 
both sexes, old and young. It was 
kept at the house of Major Wertz, for- 
merly a tailor." On March 6th we have 
more heartache; listen to it: "Last 
Sixth Day another ball or assembly in 
Lancaster, where, it is said, cards were 
played at a hundred dollars a game. 
President (Governor) Wharton there. 
O, poor Pennsylvania. It is said that 
the people who keep the ball in Lan- 
caster allow the Hessian band of music 
Fifteen Pounds for each night's attend- 
ance." 




Death of Governor Wharton. 

On April 2 he bought four lottery 
tickets for sundry parties. On the 5th 
he tells of the arrival of Generals 
Gates, Mifflin and Lee. On May 11 he 
states that the Court House was illumi- 
nated, and some brass cannon fired a 
salute of thirteen guns, besides small 
arms and bonfires, on account of the 
alliance concluded with France. On 
May 23 the death of Governor Wharton 
is recorded, after an illness of eight or 
ten days. He says preparations were 
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made at the Court House for a grand 
burial in the afternoon of the 24th, at 
the Lutheran Church. The vestry gave 
an invitation and permission for him 
the Oath of Allegiance. Among the 
on the day mentioned. Under the same 
date he says that petitions came into 
the Assembly to take Abjuration out of 
petitioners were the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
ton and the Moravian minister at Beth- 
lehem; the latter declared "he could 
not, nor would not do it, let the con- 
sequence be as it may." He also had 
a visit from John Carryle, a Mennonite, 
about the test oath, and he mentions 
that ten persons of the same persua- 
sion were brought in from the county 
and committed to jail for refusing to 
take the oath. 

Visita PhiladelphU. 

General Howe having evacuated 
Philadelphia, Marshall decided to pay 
a visit to that city. He set out on June 
24. The diary reads: "Baited at the 
sign of the Hat; then proceeded to the 
sign of the Wagon; dined there; from 
there went to the sign of the White 

Horse, and soon went to bed 

Stayed for breakfast; stopped at the 

Union; at the Black Horse baited 

Crossed the bridge at the Market street 
ferry." He remained in Philadelphia, 
attending to his business affairs. He 
returned on July 15 and 16. Being 
to be buried there, a thing which the 
Episcopalians neglected to do. Whar- 
ton was burled with military honors 
unable to hire domestic help, we are 
treated to another bilious outburst or. 
the 19th: "My dear wife meets with 
little respite all day, that proverb be- 
ing verified that 'woman's work is 
never done' It seems a little dis- 
couraging to have no help about us, 
besides living in a neighborhood of 
lump€ of mortality, formed in the 
^ape of men and women, but so un- 
polished, so hoggish and selfish, that 
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no good, kind sociability makes any 
impression upon their boorish nature." 

August 17 finds him going to Phila- 
delphia again. The first stop was ac 
the sign of the Hat; then proceeded,but 
stopped on the road to eat some gam- 
mon and drink some toddy; slept at 
the sign of the Wagon, and so on until 
he reached Philadelphia, at 5 o'clock 
on the second day. On September 11 
he heard his wife was very ill, so he set 
out on his return. The diary reads: 
"Rained pretty smart until after we 
passed the Schuylkill. Proceeded over 
the bridge at French Creek; came to 
Potts'; fed our horses; then proceeded 
and reached Jones' tavern, where we 
dined. Reached Capt. Reese's tavern 
at the Blue Ball by dusk. Here we took 
up our residence for the night. On the 
whole, we had middling good weather, 
yet both we and horses were tired as 
the roads were so exceedingly hilly 
and stony, and I think longer and 
worse than the great road is over the 
Valley Hills. We scarcely met any 
travelers on this road, but saw plenty 
of squirrels. We drank coffee for sup- 
per and slept in our great coats, 
stockings, etc., for fear of fleas and 
bugs. We rose early (on the 13th). I 
paid the reckoning, thirty-eight shil- 
lings and ten pence. Set off for Lan- 
caster; passed through New Holland, 
in which were many, but Indifferent, 
and some good houses, built in the 
Dutch fashion, on both sides of one 
long continued street. The men, wo- 
men and children seemed to be plenty, 
mostly Germans and of the middling 
sort. The roads here were in general 
good, fine woodland and many fine 
plantations, with a great quantity of 
wild pigeons and squirrels, regsding 
themselves in the fields and in the 
woods, with some fiocks of partridges. 
We reached Lancaster past ten; found 
my wife abed and very poorly." 

On October 3 note is made of the fact 
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that "Parson Barton (the Tory Episco- 
pal clergyman) moved off the last of 
his effects, in two covered wagons." 
On the same day a lot of Scotch, Eng^ 
lish and Hessian prisoners came to 
town. "They had not the appearance 
of our poor, em&ciated countrymen, 
discharged hy the English tyrants. 
Ours were reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremity; these, hearty, plump, and fat, 
with wagons to carry their baggage, 
women and children; ours so stripped 
as hardly to have rags tp cover them." 

Honesty of the People. 

People in those days were no better 
than now, according to the following 
entry on October 5: "Breakfasted; 
then to picking some apples left in the 
orchard, as the wind blew so fresh and 
I had turned the cow into the orchard, 
for as she was in such fine order I was 
apprehensive some of our ordinary 
butchers might make too free and take 
her to their homes. I presume that 
yesterday, while I was at the burial, 
some persons got into the orchard and 
took away most of my pears, though 
not fully ripe, and I had kept them 
there to ripen." He also records on 
the following day that he "spent part 
of the forenoon with Levi Marks, who 
called to see me and kindly invited me 
to come and dine with him, and this I 
should remark that none of my friends 
in Lancaster have paid me that com- 
pliment since my wife went to Phila- 
delphia," which was nearly three 
weeks before. 

Bnrg03me'8 Soldiers. 

On the 13th it was rumored that 
Burgoyne's army had crossed the Con- 
estoga, but it was a mistake. On the 
following day, however, 781 of them 
came to town, and on the 15th came 
two more regiments, numbering 873. On 
the 17th the Third Division of Bur- 
goyne's army arrived, amounting to 923 
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prisoners. On the 19tli the foregoing 
three divisions left and the First Di- 
vision of German prisoners came in, 
numbering 947, besides women and 
children. More of them came on the 
20th, 935 in number. "A great many 
Dutch round Lancaster came in to- 
day, I presume to wait upon the Ger- 
man prisoners." All these soldiers 
moved off on the 21st and 22nd. 

On January 1, 1779, we have this re- 
cord of a custom which has survived 
until our own time: "The Dutch kept 
firing guns last night and to-day, it 
being, it's said, customary. On Feb- 
ruary 5 saw two men standing in 
the pillory for horse stealing. On 
March 1, came General Pulaski's regi- 
ment of Light Horse and Tagers. On 
the 11th, nine of Colonel White's 
Light Horsemen were whipped at the 
barracks fk>r mutiny because their 
provisions were not good and' their 
pay overdue." On the 24th he met a 
Lancastrian, of whom he approved: 
**Visited by Philip Thomas, carpenter, 
I think the moBt sensible, resigned 
Christian I have conversed with in 
this place. Lent him a book called 
•The Everlasting Gospel.'" 

On May 8th, he made another trip 
to Philadelphia, reaching there the 
same day. He set out on his return 
on June 11th, and got home on the 
12th. On the 14th he was made Chair- 
man of a committee of fifteen to fix 
the prices of provisions. Under the 
date of June 27, I find this gem: 
"After "breakfast, I planted a number 
of coxcombs, although there are a num- 
ber of two-footed ones in this bor- 
ough." 

Celebration of Independence Day. 

July 5 was made memorable in this 
city by the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day. Colonel Glotz's battalion 
was in town, and with a committee, of 
which he was the head, preceding it, 
marched down South Queen street to a 
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piece of woodland, where there was a 
grand time, thirteen toasts being pro- 
posed and responded to, he acting as 
Toastmaster. During the night he 
was aroused by strains of music. It 
was the town band, wlio informea 
him they c&me to honor him for his 
good and prudent conduct to the bor- 
ough. The Tories also had a jubilee 
of their own, at which they got drunk^ 
paraded around the Court House, 
cursed the committee, called them reb- 
els, and' even came to blows with the 
patriots. 

The officers and men captured by 
General Wayne, at Stony Point, came - 
into Lancaster on August 4. On the 
28th he wtas "visited by two English 
officers, prisoners, to know if I would 
let them part of my house. I received 
them politely, yet let them know my 
sentiments so freely that they will not 
make a fresh inquiry, I think." 

On January 21, 1780, we have this 
entry: "Learned that there was a 
splendid Assembly last night at the 
Court House; twenty-one ladies, dou- 
ble the quantity of men, ^band of mu- 
sic, diancing. singing, gaming and ca- 
rousing. It is said every subscriber is 
to pay Three Hundred Dollars." 

Continental Currency Prices. 

At this point the diary is al- 
most audible with his groans over 
the extravagances of the times. 
He has been giving the cost 
of provisions and household ne- 
cessities for some time, but on Febru- 
ary 14th he has this: "After break- 
fast, I took a walk to the vendue of 
Cornelius Lands* household goods, 
where they were sold extravagantly,as 
per a specimen here annexed, to show 
that the people here in general set no 
store by our Continental money: A 
frying pan. Twenty-five Pounds; A 
wood-saw, Thirty-seven pounds, ten 
shillings; Three bone-handled knives, 
three ditto forks, rusty. Twenty-two 
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pounds, ten ahiilingi; An old maxe, 
eleven ymsn old, for Eight hundred 
vcaa five pounds; One gallon -stone bot- 
tle, Seven Pounds, ten shillings; one 
common, razor, without case, with 
hone for setting. Twenty pounds; one 
pair common spectax;les in case, Elgli- 
teen pounds; small Dutch looking 
glass, six inches by four, no orna- 
ments, but worse by age. Bight 
Pounds, ten shillings; fifty sheaves of 
oats for Eighty Pounds; an old eleven 
inch square-face eight-day clock, wal- 
nut case. Two hundred and ten 
Pounds; an old straw cutting knife 
and box, F^fty Pounds; and so, in gen- 
eral, throughout the sale, the which 
so amazed me that I told them it was 
high time for a Bedlam to be built in 
Lancaster." 

Old Time Customs. 

On March 15th this entry is made: 
"It's remarkable that two Whigs, 
namely William Henry and Ludwick 
Lauman, both brought up lately gold 
from Philadelphia for the English offi- 
cers, prisoners here, and delivered it 
safe gratis; the first 150 guineas, the 
latter, 117 guineafl." On May 4th he 
writes: "Great holiday with the Dutch, 
called Ascension Day." On the 6th we 
get a glimpse at the punishments of 
those days: "Yesterday, it's said, 
three men were whipped and pilloried, 
and one of them cropped (that Is, his 
ears were cut off); this day, two 
whipped and pilloried; all of them, it's 
said, for horse stealing." On the 10th 
he went to the Court House and saw 
"a trial of a person for passing coun- 
terfeit money; brought in guilty; 
three others, from Virginia, acquitted, 
and one, Leech, who keeps tavern near 
the Gap, also acquitted, though, it's 
said, proof w^as strong against him. 
Numbers of people displeased with 
this last verdict, as they say this is 
not the first time he has been con- 
cerned in such base practices." On 
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the 13th he calls up an old practice 
among our fathers when he says: 
"This was a remarkable day for the 
German men and women, bleeding at 
(Dr.) CHirisley Neff's. &o many came 
that I presume he must work hard to 
bleed the whole. Strange Infatuation." 
On the 15th he speaks of another: "I 
went nowhere from home this day, al- 
though it's a very high holiday in this 
place, and as it was a most pleasant, 
agreeable, fine day, numbers were di- 
verting themselves abroad, some rid- 
ing, some walking, others playing long 
bullets, etc." It was Whit-Monday; but 
what game was long bullets? "Long 
bullets" was a favorite pastime of the 
long ago. It consisted in hurling to a 
distance, iron balls or bullets of the 
weight of 1% to 2^i pounds. — From 
N. and Q. Second series, p. 197. On June 
27th he set out for Philadelphia, and 
got there on the 28th. He returned on 
the 10th of July. 

On July 19 he says: "Visited by Wil- 
liam Henry; took a walk in the garden 
and slayed some time in conversation. 
He said that (Matthias) Slough had 
acted very imprudently, as he heard; 
that he had caused the gold, before he 
paid it away, to be clipped very close, 
and thereby procured a large sum by 
this, his depreciation, very unjustly." 
We m!ay add that Col. Slough was en- 
gaged in buying horses for the use of 
the French army. 

Quakers Not Numerous. 

Although disowned by the regular 
Quakers, he still held to that faith. 
On August 6th he notes: "I went to 
Friends Meeting, where were fifteen 
menkind and eight womenkind, among 
which were included four strange men 
and one woman, likewise Polly Dicken- 
son, who, with Thos. Vickers, spoke for 
some time." On the 14th of January, 
1781, he attended another service in 
the same place, at which only nine 
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men, two women, and two boys were 
present. 

December 10: "Went to meeting that 
consisted of six men and self, four 
boys, three women and two girls. At 
this meeting Daniel Whitelock was dis- 
owned for excessive drinking and join- 
ing with the company that celebrated 
the Independency of America on the 
fifth of last July." Again on February 
18, 1781: "My wife and I went to meet- 
ing, that consisted of eight men, seven 
women, five boys and three girls 
(silent)" 

From these entries we conclude the 
Quakers were not numerous in this lo- 
cality at that time, nor at any time. At 
this last meeting he slays "Caleb Cope 
stood up and read a paper of excom- 
munication against Alice Harry for 
marrying James Ramsey, who and she 
are constant attenders of this meeting. 
I thereupon got up and came home." 

His orchard gave him some trouble. 
Under date of August 9,1780,he writes: 
"Arose early, being a warm night, and 
some of our neighbors being too free 
in the orchard." He set his servant 
Antony to watch, but the latter fell 
asleep. Antony, by the way, was a 
character and almost worried the soul 
out of Mr. Marshal] by his peculiarities 
and tantrums. On August 15th is this 
entry about his orchard and his neigh- 
bor. Dr. Neff: "Towards evening I 
caught Antony giving a quantity of our 
only best, ripe apples in the orchard 
through the fence to Dr. Neff and some 
of his grandchildren. This I thought 
exceedingly mean and below the char- 
acter of a man of honor and a neigh- 
bor (and who had about a week past 
collected what he had upon such a like 
tree and stowed them away. Upon 
my seeing them collected, he being at 
his door, I asked the reason as they 
were not yet ripe. He said some of 
them had been stolen, and he did this 
to have some for themselves.)" He was 
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fast losing his good opinion of Dr. 
Neff. 

Low Water and High Wine. 

October 12th, 1780. Under this date 
we have this: 'It's said that the Sus- 
quehanna and Conestoga rivers, 
through the long drought, are so low 
that people may walk over them by 
stepping from stone to stone." Con- 
viviality appears to have been rather 
expensive in those dajrs, as this entry 
under date of November 23 testifies. 
"I then went to Casper ShafTner's; 
then Casper Shaffner, Daniel White- 
lock, Jacob Miller and self went to 
John Frank's and drank three pints of 
Madeira wine. Jacob paid for it one 
hundred and fifty dollars." Under date 
of December 23, he says: '*My wife 
rose early, having some things to do; 
made a fire in my room; called her 
negro woman, which affronted her so 
that she behaved very saucy to her 
mistress. Hearing the noise in the 
kitchen I arose, went, found Madam 
very impertinent. This obliged me to 
give her sundry stripes with a cowskin, 
but as she promised to behave better in 
future I was pacified for the present." 

Poll. 

He had another servant called Poll, 
who was a very important as well as 
very troublesome character in Mr. 
Marshall's household. Her mother was 
a negro, who had long been a servant 
in the family. She died and left her 
young daughter Poll an unwelcome 
legacy to Mrs. Marshall. Page upon 
page of the diary is taken up with the 
doings and misdeeds of the wench. She 
was incorrigible and worthless, with a 
fondness for the admiration of the 
stronger sex that neither persuasion 
nor stripes could overcome. She would 
leave her master's house whenever the 
whim took her, and remain away until 
another whim caused her return. Mar- 
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flh'all, himself, was anxious to get rid 
of her, but her kind-hearted mistress 
ever seemed to think that having taken 
charge of her when young, she must 
put up with her wrong-doing and evil 
conduct under all circumstances. She 
even rode on horseback to York, in 
search of the girl, who had gone there 
on one of her periodical flights and 
brought her back. Hopelessly Irre- 
claimable, she was the only recorded 
cause of discord in the Marshall house- 
hold. Of her fate we are not told. 
Poll was a character, and her affairs 
enliven many pages of the diary. 

February 5, 1781, records this pas- 
sage: '*! visited Dr. Neff, very poor- 
ly; prescribed and mixed a Julep for 
him. Although he and his son are so 
cried up for skill, my judgment is that 
they are quite Ignoramuses in prepar- 
ing and administering pfhysic with any 
degree of sound judgment.'* 

To Philadelphia and Return. 

On May 27th he set out for Philadel- 
phia, lodged at Downing^town, and got 
to the city on the 28th. He started on 
his return trip on July 22d, and got to 
Lancaster on the 23d, and here I take 
my leave of this most interesting 
chronicle. I have merely skimmed the 
surface, but even then its value as a 
narrative of events and a picture of 
the times in this city and county must 
be apparent to every one. The Tast 
entry is on September 24, 1781. As al- 
ready stated, he died in Philadelphia 
in 1797. Why he discontinued his 
diary sixteen years before his death 
can only be conjectured. One year 
after the entries cease his wife died. 
He was greatly attached to her, and 
her death or his illness may, perhaps, 
have also contributed to that end. I 
do not know wheni he returned to 
Philadelphia to remain. 

President Steinman's Illustrated Copy. 
It will interest the members of this 
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society to know that our worthy Pres- 
ident, Mr. George Steinman, has for a 
num'ber of years been gathering mate- 
rials for an illustrated oopy of this 
most interesting book. The book it- 
self is a small duodecimo, while Mr. 
Steinman's copy will be enlarged to 
that of a large quarto and extended to 
three thick volumes. I need hardly 
say that neither time nor expense has 
been spared in procuring his materials 
for this purpose. How many years he 
has been engaged in the work an<d 
how m^ny dollars it has cost him 
would, perhaps, not be wise to tell, but 
the book is a monument of loving la- 
bor in a good cause. 

It would be imposEdble for me to 
give you more thun a faint idea of the 
treasures he has collected, but I will 
yet be permitted to give you some out- 
line of whait he has done. There are, 
perhaps, 1,000 illustrations; they con- 
sist of autograph letters, portraits, 
pictures of buildings and places, and 
everything else accessible that is spo- 
ken of in the diary. Let me quote a 
few persons who are represented by 
letters or otherwise in the volume. 
There are letters from Generals Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Knox, Sullivan, 
Lee, Gates, Wayne and others, on the 
American side, and of Generals Howe, 
Gates, Amherst, Clinton and others on 
the British side. The signers of the 
Declaration ot Independence are rep- 
resented by John Hancock, Dr. Frank- 
lin, Ross, Rutledge, Clymer, Johu 
Adams.Caesar Rodney, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Dr. Rush, Wilson, Morris and 
others. Michael Hillegas, the Treas- 
urer of the young nation, is here; so 
is Ohkrles Thompsooi, the Secretary of 
the Continental Congress; Jos. Reed, 
President of. the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania; Governors 
Wharton, Sn: der and McKean, and 
Franklin, of 4ew Jersey; Sllais Dean, 
our Minister t y France; David Rltten- 
house, astronomer and Treasurer of 
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the State, and a host of other wor- 
thies. 

These few facts will serve to give 
you some conception of the labor its 
collectloDj has entiailed. It is an en- 
during monument to his zeal, his pa- 
tience and his enterprise, from which 
there is only one reward — the pleasure 
the labor has given him. 

Prices in 1779, '80 and '81, 

As a matter of interest, the prices of 
food and other articles as found in the 
Diary are here appended; the amounts 
are, of course, in Ck)ntlnental cur- 
rency: 

At Lancaster in 1779. 

Oct. 19. Butter, per pound f 4.00 

Nov. 11. Rye, per bushel 37.33 

Nov. 11. A load of wood 35.00 

Dec. 8. Milk, per quart 66 

Dec. 10. Hogs, per pound. . 2.00 

1780. ' 

July 11. Oats, p^ bushel 21.00 

July 5. Butter per pound 12@18 

July 15. Muttom, per pound.. 4.00 

July 20,Huckleberries,per quart 3.75 

July 26. A dough tray.... 55.00 

August 1. Sixpenny nails, per 

pound '. 14.00 

Aug. 12. Oats, per bushel 18.00 

Sep. 23. A hickory broom 4.00 

Oct. 12. A skein of thread 2.00 

Oct. 14. A loaf of bread 4.00 

Nov. 8. Chestnuts, per quart.. 3.00 

Nov. 23. Madeira wine,per pint 50.00 
Not. 18. Bight-penny nalls,pep 

pound 20.00 

1781. 

Feb. 28. A peck of white beans 23.00 

March 2. Eiggs, per dozen 6.00 

March 21. Tow linen, per yard. 20.00 

April 28. Butter, per pound.. 12.00 
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SKETCH OF JOSEPH SIMON. 



About the year 1742 several Hebrew 
families settled ia Lancaster town and 
engaged in shop-keeping, in which 
calling tthey prospered. I will refer to 
one of them, who became one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent Indian 
traders within the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, and the ancestors of several 
distinguished Hebrew families in Phil- 
adelphia and elsewhere. I refer to 
Joseph Simon. 

Samipson Meyer emigrated to Amer- 
ica about the year 1730, bringing with 
his family his niece. Rose Bunn, then 
nine years of age, who married Joseph 
Simon about the time he settled in 
Lancaster. The house and lot he pur- 
chased soon after he located here was 
situated on the north side of West 
King street, adjoining the property of 
Simon and Anthony Snyder, a short 
distance east of the old "Plough" Tav- 
ern. In addition to conducting a gen- 
eral store, Mr. Simon engaged in the 
Indian trade, then a very lucmtive 
business. Many of the most success- 
ful Indian traders resided in Donegal 
township, and Mr. Simon very soon 
formed close business relations with 
Colonel Alexander Lowrey,which con- 
tinued for more than forty years. 
Many of these early traders suffered 
great losses from Indian depredations,, 
and, to meet their obligations to Phil- 
adelphia merchants, were compelled to 
borrow money and mortgage their 
farms. Mr. Simon advanced money 
frequently to these unfortunate trad- 
ers, and as early as 1750 he purchased 
some of their farms in Donegal, but 
soon sold them again. 

About the year 1750, the traders 
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gradually extended their operations 
from the forks of the Allegheny to the 
Lakes on the north, the Mississippi on 
the west and to the* headwaters of the 
Cumberland and Tennessee on the 
south. 

In June, 1755, when Greneral Brad- 
dock arrived at Big Crossing, fifteen 
miles above Little Meadows, with his 
army, then on its way to capture Port 
Duquesne, he met Mr. Simon's pack 
train in charge of Daniel E}ast, who 
was the first person to ibring news to 
Carlisle of the progress an<d position 
of the army. 

For their own safety, the Indian 
traders Joined their pack trains and 
moved in a body, and it required great 
skill and generalship to bring their 
skins and peltries over the mountains 
to the east without meeting hostile In- 
dians, in the interest of the French. 
They were not always successful. In 
Januaiy, 1750, a number of traders 
were captured at 6aJt Licks, near the 
Kentucky River, and their goods con- 
fiscated anid their owners taken to De- 
troit and sold to the French officers. 
Some were taken prisoners and sent 
to France. 

In 1754, when Colonel Washington 
wa^ marching with his little army to 
the Ohio, a number of BYench and In- 
dians advanced to check him. When 
the latter arrived at Gists, they at- 
tacked Lazarus, James and Alexander 
Lowrey's traders, who were then on 
their way east. The traders made a 
gallant fight, but were finally defeated, 
their goods taken, some killed and 
others wounded. 

In 1754, Mr. Simon purchased the 
store and lot on the southeast comer 
of Penn Square, being the same prop- 
erty which Watt & Shand lately pur- 
chased and built upon. For many 
years Mr. Simon and his son-in-laW, 
Levy Andrew Levy, conducted a store 
there. Afterwards Simon and. Levy 
Philips, another of his sons-in-law. 
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carried on business there, and oa Jan- 
uary 14, 17S4, Mr. Simon and Solomon 
Btting, a son-in-law,entered into part- 
nership for three years, and, in 1813, 
Levy Philips, for six thousand, five 
hundred dollars, sold to Benjamin 
Oher and Peter Kline, who kept a dry 
goods store. 

On May Ist, 1762, Mr. Simon pur- 
chased from James Hamilton a three- 
story brick dwelling and store on the 
southwest corner of Penn Square, next 
to the Morning News building, and in 
1763 Mr. Simon purchased the three- 
story brick house adjoining his other 
house, now occupied by the Conestoga 
Bank. In connection with his sons- 
in-law. Philips and Gratz, he carried 
on a general store until his death. In 
1814, Mr. Philips sold the property to 
the late William Jenkins, Esq. Mr. 
Simon, prior to 1763, rapidly accumu- 
lated miany thousand acres of land 
throughout the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the summer of 1763, the traders, 
to the number of twenty-three, went 
as far west as the Mississippi. This 
was at the time Pontiac was inciting 
the Northern and Western Indians to 
attack the border settlers and the 
English traders from Pennsylvania. 
Colonel Alexander Lowrey haxi com- 
mand of the "pack train," when he ar- 
rived at the place Where Washington 
now is, in Southwestern Pennsylvania. 
He discovered that Pontiac was be- 
sieging Fort Pitt, and he marched 
rapidly and avoided the Indians, and 
encami>ed at a spring about four miles 
east of Fort Bedford. This was about 
November 30, 1763. When thus en- 
camped, Indians of the Huron, Shaw- 
anese and Delaware Tribes attacked 
the triaders, and killed several em- 
ployes and destroyed and stole goods 
to the value of eighty-two thousand 
pounds. New York currency. Al- 
though pursued by the Indians to the 
shore of the Susquehanna, Colonel 
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Lowrey escaped. Many of these Jbrad- 
ers lost their all, and some were 
thrown into jail for debt. They peti- 
tioned Sir William Johnson, the In- 
dian asen/t for the Crown of England, 
for redress. 

And about November Ist, 1768, a 
congress of Indians was called to meet 
at "Fort Stanwix," now Rome, in the 
State of New York. Among other sub- 
jects brought before them was one to 
remunerate these traders. Delegates 
from several colonies and provinces 
were there; also, William Trent, one 
of the twenty-three triers who re- 
sided in Lancaster for a few years, who 
was appointed attorney-in-fact to rep- 
resent their claims. About November 
8th, the Indian chiefs executed a deed 
to William Trent for a tract of land 
which embraced more than half of 
the present State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Simon was one of the heaviest 
losers. It may be of some interest to 
know the names of these traders. They 
were: Robert Callender, David 
Franks, Joseph Simon, William Trent, 
Levy Andrew Levy, Philip Boyle, John 
Baynton, George Morgan, Joseph 
Spear, Thomas Smallman, Samuel 
Wharton, John Welsh, Edward Moran, 
Evan Shelby, Samuel Postlethwait, 
John Gibson, Richard Winston, Dennis 
Croghan, William Thompson, Abraham 
Mitchell, James Dundass, Thomas 
Dundass, John Ormsley and Alexander 
Lowrey. They organized a company to 
settle the land called The 'Indiana 
Company." Trent and Morgan were 
sent to England to procure a confirma- 
tion of the Indian deed from the 
Crown. This was about the year 1774, 
but on account of the trouble with the 
colonies nothing was accomplished. 
Under a patent by Queen Elizabeth to 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1602, Virginia 
claimed all the land from the Atlantic 
to India on the West. Under this 
visionary claim Virginia refused to 
acknowledge the right of the Indiana 
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Company to their grant, and drove 
off their settlers. 

Mr. Simon went to Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and employed counsel to pro- 
cure favorable action from the House 
of Burgesses on the l^nd grant Mr. 
Simon's mission was a failure, al- 
though the House of Burgesses agreed 
to give the Indiana Company a large 
tract of land in the northwest terri- 
tory, if the company would relinquish 
all claims to their grant in Virginia. 
Unfortunately for them, they refused 
to yield up their claim, and lost all. 
Up to the time of Mr. Simon's death he 
cherished the hope that his heirs would 
be able to recover his interest in the 
land grant. After the treaty between 
England and FYance in 1764, the for- 
mer sent Colonel Wilkins, who com- 
manded the Loyal Irish Legion, to 
America to take possession of the Illi- 
nois country, and he marched from 
Philadelphia, and passed through Lan- 
caster about the year 1767. Joseph 
Simon and a number of other Indian 
traders marched in the wake of the 
British soldiers with immense stores 
of merchandise and established stores 
and trading posts at Kaskaskia, Fort 
Chartres, and Fort Edward, in Illinois. 
They sold all kinds of agricultural im- 
plements, and you could purchase at 
the company stores the finest broad- 
cloth, hardware and all articles neces- 
sary to equip the settlers in house- 
keeping. Flat boats were sent to New 
OrleauB with stores, and a flourishing 
trade was carried on with the French 
and Indians. I must not forget to 
mention that in addition to the tea 
sold large quantities of brandy were 
sold to the officers for use in hospitals, 
to kill malaria fevers, which were pre- 
valent. Dr. John Connolly, the Tory, 
who was born in Manor township, 
went as surgeon to Colonel Wilkins* 
command. After marrying and going 
to housekeeping, he thought he could 
make a fortune in the Indian trade. He 
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purchaseu flat boats and several thou- 
sand pounds worth of goods from the 
company store. His venture was a dis- 
astrous failure, and he fled to Pennsyl- 
vania, and became a pet and adherent 
of Lord Dunmore, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who Was also a Tory. In the 
month of July, 1773, Mr. Simon and 
twenty-two other Indian traders ob- 
tained a deed from the Illinois In- 
dians for a tract of land which covered 
more than half of the present State of 
Illinois. During the early part of the 
Revolutionary War Colonel Roger 
Clark was sent out to the Illinois 
country at the head of several hun- 
dred militia by Virginia to capture 
the forts then held by the British. He 
succeeded and in consequence Virginia 
claimed to own all of the northwest 
territory. Virginia refused to ratify 
the claim of these Indian traders, and 
again baffled them. These traders 
were great land grabbers, but they did 
not excel our own Washington in that 
respect. Virginia never contested the 
right of Washington to hold all the 
land he could grab.and, although he had 
many suits in the courts about his 
lands and tenants, the courts sus- 
tained him. 

In some of the European countries 
the Jew was not permitted to own real 
estate, but when he came to Pennsyl- 
vania there were no restrictions of this 
kind. The following are the names of 
some of the Hebrews who were named 
in this last Indian grant. They are 
names well known in Lancaster and 
Philadelphia, to wit: Joseph Simon, 
Levy Andrew Levy, Moses Franks, 
Jacob Franks, David Franks, Barnard 
Gratz, Michael Gratz, Moses Franks, 
Jr. Michael Gratz and Moses Franks 
were the commissaries who supplied 
Colonel Wilkins* army with live cat- 
tle. Mr. Simon owned mi&,ny thousand 
acres of land in different parts of 
Pennsylvania. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he furnished powder. 
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shot, and guns for the use of the mili- 
tia. Several of his descendants grad- 
uated at the military school at West 
Point. Mr. Simon was held in high 
esteem by his fellow traders and mer- 
chants. Several years before his death 
it was suggested that he and Colonel 
Alexander Lowrey, who had been con- 
nected with him in the Indian trade 
for forty years, ought to make a for- 
mal settlement of their partnership af- 
fairs to prevent any litigation among 
their heirs. Accordingly, arbitrators 
were mutually agreed upon, one of 
whom was the late AdamReigart, Esq., 
who, in giving an account of the af- 
fair, stated that it was the most uni- 
que one he ever witnessed; no books or 
papers were presented for their inspec- 
tion. When called upon, Mr. Simon 
reminded Colonel Lowrey that he iwiid 
the latter a certain sum of money at a 
certain spring in the far West, which 

was duly acknowledged; and Colonel i 

Lowrey reminded Mr. Simon that he ; 

paid him a certain sum of money when 

they were seated on a log in the Indian I 

country, which was not disputed. And | 

thus these old Indian traders referred I 

to transactions which covered a period 

of forty years without a jar or dispute. | 

Mr. Simon was always a welcome visi- i 

tor to the homes of his neighbors, in | 

Lancaster, and in his old days spent 

much of his time chatting with friends. I 

He would walk into their houses unan- ' 

nounced and was always welcome. 

In 1747 Joseph Simon and other He- j 

brews purchased half an acre of land 
in Manheim township, adjoining the 
northwest boundary of Lancaster bor- 
ough, from Thomas Cookson, the 
County Register, for a burial ground. 
Among those who are buried there, of 
which there is a record, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Joseph Solomon, died February 9, 
1779, aged sixty-nine years. 

Mrs. Rose Simon, wife of Joseph 
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Simon, died May 3, 1790, aged sixty- 
nine years. 

Rachel EJtting, wife of Solomon Ett- 
ing, died January 14, 1790. 

Joseph Simon, died January 24, 1804, 
aged ninety-two years. 

Mr. Simon had the following named 
children: 

I. Leah, who married Levi Philips, 
who moved from Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia, where he carried on a mer- 
cantile business. 

II. Miriam, married Simon Gratz, 
who moved to Philadelphia. This 
family became Grentiles. 

III. Belah, m<arried Solomon Cohen. 
They moved to Philadelphia. Some of 
their descendants now reside in Balti- 
more. 

IV. Shinah, married M. Scuyler. 

V. Susanna, married Levy Andrew 
Levy. 

VI. Rachel, married Solomon Etting. 
They moved to Philadelphia and be- 
came Gentiles. 

VII. Hester. 

VIII. Moses. 
Villi. Myer. 

The sons were weak minded. 

Many of Mr. Simon's descendants en- 
tered the legal profession and became 
distinguished lawyers. 

There is a pamphlet in Yeates Li- 
brary, called "Plain Facts," which 
gives a full history of the Indiana Com- 
pany. 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN. 



In the front wall of the Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, 3outih Duke street, 
Lancaster, is a tablet containing the 
following inscription: 



In perpetuation of the memory of 

THOMAS MIFFLIN, ESQ., 
Major General of the Revolutionary 
War of the United States, 
and late Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 
A distingruished patriot and a zeal- 
ous friend of LIBERTY. 
Died January 19, ISOO. 



It is fitting, indeed, that the people 
of Lancajster — her patriotic sons and 
daughters — should feel aji interest in 
the history of the distingui<shed man 
wliose grave lies among them. 

The Miflains were Quakers, who 
came over from Wiltslhire, England, 
in 1679, and located in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and were thus among 
the earliest, if not the first, English 
settlers in Pennsylvtania. They were 
granted a patent by iJhe representa- 
tives of the Duke of York of a fine 
tract of 300 acres of land on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill; here they built 
a beautiful home, which they called 
"Fountain Green," and which is now 
included in Falrmount Park. Thus, at 
least three years prior to the coming 
of William Penn, the Mifflins were 
settled on land which, being confirm- 
ed by grant from Penn, remained in 
the family for many successive gene- 
rations. 

Thomas Mifflin wa& a son of the 
Councillor, John Mifflin, and was born 
in Philadelphia, January 10, 1744. He 
entered the College of Philadelphia 
(now the University of Pennsylvania), 
and graduated from that institution 



when but sixteen years of age. It was 
Intended that he should adopt a mer- 
cantile career, and he entered the 
counting: house of William Coleman, 
one oft the most upright men of the 
day, and one of whom Dr. Franklin 
spoke in tenuis of highest praise. 

As was the custom with families of 
means in those days, Thomas Mifflin 
was sent 'abroad on reaching his ma- 
jority, and went at once to London. 
Going from there to France, he spent 
some time studjrlng the fYench lan- 
guage, and taking riding lessons, for 
which he had a master four times a 
week. Though he made the acquain- 
tance of younig Lord' Murray and 
other prominent people, his letters, 
preserved in the family,show, even in 
that early day, the love of country 
which distinguished him in later life. 
He writes: 

"I find myself as great a patriot for 
America as when I first left It. All 
the clhaTms of that fine country 
(France) have had no other eftect 
than in making me better pleased with 
the simple and honest manners of my 
own countrymen. The politeness and 
gayety of tihe French cannot stand 
the teat with our slnjcerity, and I am 
sure they are as great, if not 
greater, strangers to true happiness 
as we are." After returning to 
America, Thomas Mifflin engaged in 
business with his brother, George, and 
was very successful. But he was not 
of the temperament to remain devoted 
to Quiet business pursuits while the 
air was vibrating with the coming of 
the Revolutionary storm. 

The city of Philadelphia was at this 
time represented in the Provincial As- 
sembly by two Burgesses, of which 
Thomas Mifflin was one in 1771, and 
he was re-elected the following year. 
*'Thus, though but twenty-seven years 
of age, he entered upon his public ca- 
reer, wliich only ended with his 
death." 
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At the time of the closing of the 
port of Boston, on account of the op- 
position to the duty on tea, Paul Re- 
vere was sent with letters to Joseph 
Reed and Thomas MifiUn, asking 
Pennsylvania to support the cause. 
Mifflin was in favor of sending the 
strongest messages of sympathy and 
aid. To secure the support of the pub- 
lic for a Continental Oomgress, it was 
decided that Dickinson, Thomson and 
Mifflin should make a tour of the 
frontier counties. They succeeded in 
their mission, and Mifflin was one of 
the delegates cfhosen to the First Con- 
gress. He was again elected to the 
Assembly in 1774, and was elected 
witli Franklin in 1775. 

Though Mifflin's services in the 
Congress were imdoubtedly valuable, 
the call to arms for the Revolution 
opened another field. Although a 
Quaker, he had a warlike spirit, and 
accepted a commission as Mador, and 
on the organization of the Continental 
Army he repaired to the encampment 
at Boston, where he became aide-de- 
camp to Washington^. Irving, in his 
"Life of Washington," says: "Wash- 
ington, though social, was not conviv- 
ial in his habits. He would retire 
early from the board, leaving an aide- 
de-camp or one of his offlcers to take 
his ptace. Colonel Mifflin was the 
first person who offlciated as aide-de- 
camp. He was a Philadelphia gentle- 
man, of high respectability, who had 
accompanied Washington from that 
city, and received hiis appointment 
shortly after their arrival at Cam- 
bridge." Bancroft writes: "Mifflin 
charmed by his activity, spirit, and 
obliging behavior." 

William Rawle, LL.D., wfhen Presi- 
dent of the. Historical Society of 
Pennsylvajida, delivered an address on 
the life of Thomas Mifflin, and gives 
the following account of him when 
the army was before Boston: "Desti- 
tute of materials for besieging a place 
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even slightly fortified, the Americans 
could only restrain the excursions ot 
General Gage and intercep>t his sup- 
plies. A detiachmenit had been sent by 
the British for the puiiKwe of collect- 
ing cattle, and Mifflin solicited and 
obtained the command of a party to 
oppose them. He succeeded, and an 
eye witness, the venerable General 
Craig, declared that 'he never saw a 
greater display of perEK>nal bravery 
tha.n was exhi'bited on this occasion in 
the cool and intrepid conduct of Col- 
onel Mifflin.' " 

In 1775, Washington appointed Mif- 
flin QuartermiasteivGeneral, because 
(as he writes to Richard Henry Lee) 
"of a thorough persuasion of his in- 
tegrity, my own experience of his ac- 
tivity, and, finally, because he stands 
unconnected with either of these gov- 
ernments, or with this, that, or the 
other man." 

In 1776,when but thirty-two years of 
age,Mifflinwa8madea Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, and entered upon his duties In the 
field. 

Mr. Sydney George FiEftier, in his 
"Pennsylvania Colony and Common- 
~wealth," says: "Like most Quakers 
who took to fighting, Mifflin made an 
excellent soldier. He commanded the 
best-disciplined brigade in the Conti- 
nental Army." 

It is related that even the army was 
not enthusiastic over the Declaration 
of Independence, and, on an occasion 
of the reading of the document to the 
soldiers at Fort Washington, they re- 
ceived it in perfect silence. General 
Mifflin, knowing this was no time for 
hesitation, sprang upon a cannon, and, 
in a dear voice, exclaimed: "My lads, 
the Rubicon is crossed. Let us give 
three cheers for the Declaration!" The 
effect was electrical. 

On the retreat from Long Island, 
General Mifflin desired that his bri- 
gade be the last to leave the lines: 
this was granted, and this young Gen^ 
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eral had the post of honor In an ac- 
tion, of which General Greene wrote: 
"Confiidering the difficulties, the re- 
treat from Lon'g Island was the beet 
effected retreat I ever heard or read 
of." 

Thomas Mifflin's services as a re- 
cruiting officer were invaluable, and 
Keith sayiB "that the cause of America 
was more than once saved by his pow- 
ers of persuasion over a colony oif 
shopkeepers or liugbandmen." Con- 
gress saw his ability and informed 
Washington that they wished to re- 
tain him in their service. 

Mifflin was directed to proceed 
through various parts of the State to 
arouse the militia to ''come forth in 
defense of fhelr country." A commit- 
tee was appointed to accompany him. 
Mifflin was a most eloquent speaker, 
and, with his fine address and ap- 
pearance, w*as well calculated to im- 
press his hearer's. Pull of enthusiasm 
for the cause himself, he was 'best pre- 
pared to present it to others. Bancroft 
says: "He fulfilled his mission with 
patriotism and aWlity." Everywhere 
meetings were called, and Mifflin ad- 
dressed the people, from pulpits, the 
Judges' bench,and from public resorts. 

They succeeded in bringing out the 
militia of Lancaster county and the 
frontier region; and "Mifflin, by his 
almost unaided efforts, had the satis- 
faction of marching to New Jersey 
with some eighteen hundred men, and 
in the picture of the battle of Prince- 
ton by Col. Trum'bull,Gen. Mifflin occu- 
pies a prominent place." 

On February 19, 1778, Congress 
made him a Major-General. General 
Mifflin's actions as Quartermaster- 
General having been criticised, he of- 
fered his resignation, but Congress 
would not accept it; and instead 
showed their perfect confidence in him 
by placing in his hands a million dol- 
lars with which to settle the claims of 
his administration as Quartermaster- 
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General I and in 1780 appointed him 
a member of a board to devise means 
for retrenching expenditure. Such is 
the statement of Keith in his "Provin- 
cial Councillors of Pennsylvania." 

In 1782 Mifflin was again sent as 
delegate to the Continental Congress, 
and became in 1783 President of that 
body. He thus occupied at that time 
the highest office in the nation. In 
this position he received the resigna- 
tion of Washington as Commander in 
Chief of the Army. This was an. im- 
pressive occasion. After an affecting 
address, Washington advanced to 
President Mifflin and handed him his 
commission and a copy of his address, 
to which President Mifflin replied in 
beautiful and impressive language. 
This event is commemorated in a pic- 
ture which hangs in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington. 

After Mifflin's retirement from Con- 
gress he was appointed Speaker of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, and in 1787 
was a member of the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States. Keith writes of Gen, Mifflin: 
"He was chosen in 1788 to the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
and was made its President He con- 
tinued under that title the head of the 
State until the Constitution of 1790 
went into effect, being also President 
of the Convention which framed that 
Constitution. When the popular elec- 
tion was held to choose the first Gov- 
ernor, Thomas Mifflin received a large 
majority of votes. General Arthur St. 
Clair being his opponent." Mifflin was 
inaugurated in Philadelphia with much 
ceremony, December 21, 1790, and by 
re-elections served nine years, the 
greatest length of time, according to 
the Constitution, that one man could 
retain the offlce. 

During the period of his administra- 
tion SB Governor the "Whisky Insur- 
rection" occurred, and Mifflin took ac- 
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tive part in its suppression, going him- 
self with a command of troops. 

When Governor Mifflin's term of 
office expired he was again sent to the 
Assembly, then in session at Lancas- 
ter. *'He began to attend the meetings, 
but was taken suddenly ill, and on the 
20th of January, 1800, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age,* breathed the 
last breath of an eventful life." 

His biographer, William Rawle, 
LL.D., says of him: "In patriotic prin- 
ciple never changing, in public action 
never faltering, in personal friendship 
sincerely warm, in relieving the dis- 
tressed always active and humane, in 
his own affairs improvident. In the 
business of others scrupulously just" 

Thomas Mifflin married, in 1767, his 
cousin, Sarah Morris, daughter of 
Morris Morris, of Philadelphia. 

In his country seat on the Schuylkill 
and in his town house Gen. Mifflin ex- 
tended hospitality to the leading men 
of his day; and many times Washing- 
ton was entertained under his roof. 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher says: 
"Mifflin was a thoroughbred Philadel- 
phia Quaker; a man of some wealth, 
living in a large, handsomely fur- 
nished house, where he entertained 
with the liberality that was then fash- 
ionable. He appears to have been a 
very vigorous and handsome man." 
Another describes General Mifflin as 
remarkably handsome, of athletic 
frame. His manners were cheerful and 
affable. His elocution open, fluent and 
distinct. A man of ready apprehen- 
sion and brilliancy." 

The portrait of General Mifflin in 
full uniform, painted by Gilbert Stuart, 
and now in the possession of the fam- 
ily of George Mifflin Dallas, shows him 
to be a man of fine appearance. 

Mr. Fisher calls Gen. Mifflin "one of 
the neglected Pennsylvanians." 

This brief record of the life and ac- 
tions of this distinguished man cannot 
be closed without a reference to the 
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charge made against him of a desire to 
see Washington supplanted as Com- 
mander in Chief. A prominent states- 
man once remarked to the writer of 
this article "that, while we all honor 
and revere the character of Washing- 
ton, yet had he lived in this day to 
command the armies, we would un- 
doubtedly object to his methods as be- 
ing too slow, and he would have been 
superseded by some one more prompt 
in action." The impetuous Mifflin no 
doubt felt that the conduct of the war, 
according to Washington's methods, 
would not lead to success. Fortunately, 
he was mistaken, and no doubt he re- 
gretted his action; but he can never be 
accused of want of patriotism or 
energy. 

I cannot do better than quote Keith 
on this su'bject. He writes: ''Bancroft, 
in his celebrated History of the United 
States,has pierced the halo which sur- 
rounded every Revolutionary leader, 
and has brought them with all their 
incapacity and their intrigues into 
public gaze; but it may be doubted 
how far the character of any indivi- 
dual deserves the strong terms of the 
rhetorician. Mifflin is severely at- 
tacked But any honest man could 

have believed in the expediency of a 
change of commanders; the gloom over 
America after the loss of Philadelphia 
was such as to make people lose all 
confidence in Washington, and when 
the brilliant victory of Gates at Sara- 
toga came to brighten the prospect, it 
was natural to suggest that Gates was 
more competent 

"It is certain that Washington bore 
General Mifflin no malice, and their re- 
lations in public and private life after 
the Revolution gave no indication that 
Washington placed any trust in the 
charges made against Mifflin." 

In this day, when so much interest is 
shown in the history of our patriots, 
and an effort made to keep their mem- 
ory fresh and green in the hearts of 
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the present generation by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and 
by historical and other societies, 
would it not be well to do something 
to mark appreciation of the distin- 
guished services of this "neglected 
Pennsylvanian ?" 

MARTHA J. MIFFLIN. 



MAJOR GENERAL, THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

1744—1800. 

Intrepid orator and statesman bold, 
At whose impetuous and impassioned 

words 
Men dropped the plowshares and took 

up their swords 
To fight for Freedom, in the days of 
old- 
Forgotten art thou in this lust for gold. 
Although thy strong and stirring life 

records 
Deeds that were noble. But this age 

rewards 
With calm neglect thy labors manifold. 
Champion of Liberty and of the Right; 
Brother in perilous arms, to Washing- 
ton; 
Thou zealous Ruler of a glorious State- 
Is there no way thy service to requite? 
Sleep. Patriot, Sleep! nor wish to know 

tny fate — 
Th' ingrratitude of Freedom for her son! 

—Lloyd Mifflin. 

In Memoriam. 

The committee appointed at the 
April meeting to prepare a minute on 
the death of our fellow-member, Hon. 
H. C. Brubaker, presented the follow- 
ing: 

That in commemorating the death of 
the Hon. H. C. Brubaker we recognize 
his eminent ability as a jurist and his 
devotion to the best Interests of Lan- 
caster county. The Historical Society 
appreciates the fact that he was inter- 
ested in the special work in which we, 
as a society, are engaged, and sincerely 
mourn his death, in the midst of a 
career of eminent usefulness. We sug- 
gest that the Secretary be directed to 
transmit to the family of the deceased 
the present minute and to express to 
them our profound sorrow in their sad 
bereavement. 

S. M. SE3NER, 
JOS. H. DUBBS, 
W. A. HEITSHU. 
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GEHERAL ANTHONT WATNE. 



In thumbing over "Rupp's Historir 
of Lancaster Oountr" several weeks 
ago for, perliape, the fire hundredtti 
time, I once more oame upon the Cien- 
eral Wayne letters, printed on pages 
412 to 420. Like a sood m&ny more 
persons, I had never queetloned the 
fact that as they lx>re the name at 
Mountjoy at their head (hey were 
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written at Qie town of that name In 
our own county. It was not until the 
paper of Mr, Samuel Krans, on "Col- 
onel Jamee Crawtort," was read be- 
fore this aoclety that a light dawned 
upon tihe question, and I determined 
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to invecntigate the matter thoroughly 
for my own satisfaction. I think I 
have done so, and I will attemp't to 
show that General Wayne's brigade 
was never In winter quarters In this 
county, either ait Mount Joy or else- 
where, and that the belief that it was 
was largely the result of a confusion 
between two places with the samd 
name, widely separated, and only one 
of which was known to the persons 
who were discussing the question out 
of which this misconception arose. 

Major General Anthony Wayne — 
''mad Anithony," as the historlee have 
it, and as the American people have 
always delighted to call him— was one 
of the three Generals which the Quak- 
er element contributed to the Revolu- 
tionary War, and one of the two bom 
Generals, besides the Commander-in- 
Chief, who did gallant service In that 
struggle of the centuries. No General 
in the Oontinemtjil army rendered his 
country better service. At the Bran- 
dywlne, at Paoli, cut Germantowu, at 
Valley Forge, at Monmouth, at Stony 
-Point and at Torktown, whether In 
victory or disaster, he was the Cheva- 
lier Bayard of the American forcee,the 
knight without fear and without re- 
proach; and whenever his plumed 
crest was seen amid the gleam of bay- 
onets and the roar of battle, there the 
fight raged most furiously and the 
dead lay thickest. 

But it is not the purpose of this 
brief paper to present to you the mili- 
tary or civil career of this skilful sol- 
dier, true patriot and wise statesman. 
The eloquent pen of history did that 
long ago, and to-day we can neither 
add nor detract from that proud re- 
cord. I, therefore, return to the main 
purpose of this paper. 

3o far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, Rupp was the writer who first 
gave currency to this statement con- 
cerning Wayne. He publishes six let- 
ters, the first bearing date of Decem- 
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ber 28, 1777, and the last that of April 
8th, 1778, witSh the name Mountjoy in 
the headline of five of them, and the 
words **Camp Mount Joy" in the re- 
maining one. EMdently Rupp thought 
he had made a very important find 
when he discovered these letters 
among the unpublished archives of the 
State at Harrlis'burg. Concerning them 
he aays: "When Qeneral Wa^ington 
took winter quarters, General Wayne 
encamped in this (Lancaster) county, 
in Mount Joy township, where his 
men endured no small degree of suf- 
fering, as appears from the following 
letters from the General to his excel- 
lency, Thomas Wharton, Bsq., at Lan- 
caster." He was a careful historian, 
and nothing that he had ever seen 
bore out the seeming evidence of 
the headlines of these letters. Tea, 
mora He appears to have been fear- 
ful their accuracy, or, perhaps, even 
their existence might be questioned, so 
he carefully fortified his position by 
the following letter from the then Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. Here it 
Is: 

Secretary's Office, 
Harri^urg, October 11, 1843. 
Mr. I. D. Rupp. 

Sir: Tour letter of the 9th Instant 
was received, and, in reply, I would 
inform you that it appears from the 
letters you mentioned that General 
Wayne "hiad" his camp at Mount Joy, 
in Lancaster county, during the winter 
of 1777 and 1778. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CHAS. M'CLURE. 

Tou will observe Secretary M'Clure 
is not very positive He says: **It ap- 
pears that Wayne had his camp in 
this county." It may be, he had 
doubts, but the letters seemed to fur- 
nish evidence he could not overcome. 

£^^en the veteran Dr. Sg'le fell into 
the same trap so innocefitly, but skil- 
fully, laid by Rupp, fmd we find him 
saying in his "History of Pennsylva- 
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nia" that "Geaeral Wayne's command 
wa0 encamped during nearly the ^hole 
winter and spring (of 1777-78) at 
Mount Joy, LAncaster county, assist- 
ing In securing supplies of provisions 
for the army at Valley Forge." 

I have not had time to Investigate 
how many more writers have perpetu- 
ated this error, nor are further re- 
searches on this point required. The 
fact that it has remained uncontra- 
dicted for nearly half a century is the 
strangest part of it. 

The extreme improbability of the 
statement should from the beginning 
have led to a more careful Investigi.- 
tion. No fact of the Revolutionary 
War is better remembered than the 
midnight assault on his forces at 
Paoll, on September 20, 1777, and his 
brilliant conduct at the battle of Ger- 
man town in the following month of 
October. It is also well known that 
when General Howe occupied Philadel- 
phia in August, of 1777, the entire 
American force was concentrated in 
that neighborhood. The enemy num- 
bered 19,530 men and the patriot forces 
11,800. Not one brigade, nay not a 
company, could be spared and none 
were absent but tihe few who 
were away on special duties. How ex- 
tremely improbable, therefore, to sup- 
pose that Wayne, with his eight regi- 
ments, composing two brigades, had 
been detached at this critical moment 
to occupy a village of no strategic im- 
portance, eighty miles distant, while 
all the rest of Washlng^ton's army lay 
on the watch, only twenty miles from 
the British forces. Such a thing is as 
Inconceivable from a military pdnt of 
view as it is at variance with all the 
well-known facts. What was there for 
him to do at Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, nearly a hundred miles from 
the nearest enemy, and he ever fore- 
most in the fray? Common' sense as 
well as military science suggests that 
his place was by the side of his chief, 
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and the fact is that he was there con- 
tinuously from the time he joined 
Washington's army in the Jerseys 
about May, 1777,until Howe abandoned 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1778. 

Again, if he, with his two brigades, 
was encamped during the entire win- 
ter of 1777-8 at the hamlet of Mount 
Joy, in this county, does any sensible 
person for a moment suppose no phy- 
sical evidencefl of the fact would re- 
main? Such a large body of men would 
select a favorable location and throw 
up suitable fortifications, earthworks, 
redoubts, etc. Then, too, it would 
have been well nigli impossible to have 
lived under canvas during that in- 
clement winter, destitute of suitable 
clothing as they were. They must 
have occupied some barracks or built 
huts, as was the usual custom. But 
who ever made such a claim? Where 
are the evidences of huts or barracks, 
of redoubts, trenches and earthworks? 
It is simply impossible that some re- 
mains of such works would not sur- 
vive until the present hour, had there 
been such. Even tradition, that goesip 
of the ages, is dumb when this encamp- 
ment of 2,000 or more men at Mount 
Joy is concerned. The army records 
of Valley Forge relate all too truly the 
story how insufficient food, inadequate 
clothing and camp diseases resulting 
from exposure sent hundreds of heroes 
to nameless graves. It is the story of 
every army long In camp. But has 
man ever seen or heard aught of such 
a thing in Mount Joy? Where is the 
graveyard where these unknown 
patriots sleep their last sleep? The 
people of Mount Joy would to-day di- 
rect the tourist to the sacred spot. But 
they do not, for neither history, tradi- 
tion nor the men of ancient days have 
preserved such cherished memorials. 

Once more, had Wayne at any time 
marched his brigade to Mount Joy, he 
must have come through Lancaster. 
Here he would have been captured as 
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surely as fate. In this very town of 
Lancaster there lived at that time the 
diarist Christopher Marshall, who 
daily noted even the most trifling war 
news in (his "Remembrancer." Every 
body of importance that comes along 
and many that are unimportant flnd 
places in his pages. The arrival of 
troops and their departure is noted. 
Nothing escapes him. What the Eng- 
lish never succeeded in doing, Marshall 
would certainly have done, had Wayne 
put in an appearance — that is, captured 
him and given him a place in his most 
excellent book. 

But I think it can be clearly sihown 
from the very letters themselves. I 
mean those dated at Mountjoy, that 
they were not written in this county. 
The opening paragraph in the first one 
reads: "I was favored with yours of 
the 12th (December, 1777) instaiLt, but 
the enemy being then out, prevented 
me from acknowledging it sooner." 
This most certainly alludes to the va- 
rious foraging and other expeditions 
Hoiwe kept sending out, and which 
had to be looked aifter. As none of 
these ever came up as far as Lancas- 
ter, how could Wayne have been on 
the lookout for them? In the same 
letter occurs this passage: "His Ex- 
cellency (Generad Washington) is also 
informed that GJovemor Henry, of 
Virginia, Ta&a ordered on clothing for 
the troops of that State, which he ex- 
pects every hour." Unless Wayne had 
been in daily communication with the 
Commandeir-in-Chief how could he 
have known these things?" 

In the Mountjoy letter, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1778, Wayne writes to General 
Wharton as follows: "ESndosed is a 
list of the ofQcers sent on the recruit- 
ing service from my division, who, you 
will see by the within Instructions, are 
directed to wait on your Excellency for 
recruiting orders." If Wayne had 
himself been on the spot his recruiting 
officers could have been put to work at 
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once, and by himself, instead of being 
sent to the Goyemor, at Lancaster. 

In tShe letter dated Miarch 27, 1778, 
from Mount Jo7,of conrse.he says: "It's 
at last concluded to throw the Penn- 
sylvania troops into one division, after 
redudng them to ten regiments, which, 
I believe, will be as many as we can 
fill." Such an important step could 
only have been done at headquarters, 
and after due consultation and deliber- 
ation. In the same letter he says 
there Is a rumor in camp that the 
English have evacuated Rhode Island 
and are drawing all their forces to a 
focus. Had Wayne been at Mt. Joy, 
in this county, such news must have 
reacfhed the Governor, at Lancaster, be- 
fore it did Wayne, and there would 
have been no use in his sending it. 

On April 10, 1778, he writes to the 
Governor: "Agreeably to your desire, 
I have 'ordered up' an additional num- 
ber of recruiting officers." A little 
further on in the same letter he adds: 
"I wish Your £2zcellency to order the 
recruits to be clothed and appointed 
before they leave Lancaster, as they 
can't be supplied here, the sixteen ad- 
ditional regiments, and the Carolina 
troops, being ordered to be supplied 
previous to any others." Ck>mmon in- 
telligence will readily see that the 
writer could not have been in Lancas- 
ter county when he wrote the above 
words. 

The internal evidence supplied by 
these very Mount joy letters is so clear 
and decisive that it cannot be success- 
fully disputed. It will be seen that up 
to this time I have presented only 
negative evidence that Wayne's Bri- 
gades were never encamped in the 
town of Mount Joy. I have abundant 
positive evidence to the same effect, 
which I now proceed to give. 

The six Wayne letters quoted by 
Rupp, and dated at Mountjoy, are not 
the only ones written by him and dated 
at that place. Some are to be found 
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in the Colonial Records, and many are 
quoted by Dr. CbarleB J. 9tille in his 
"Life of Wayne." I aOiall now quote 
from gome of these and also from let- 
ters to him, written by others, while 
he WBa at Valley Forge, as well as from 
Dr. StiUe'i excellent work itself. 

Lancaster at thii time was not only 
the largest town in the State after 
Philadelphia, but the richesr, and, 
along with the country around it, was 
the main source of supply for the 
army. Nearly all the clothing for the 
Pennsylvania line was made here. 
Officials were continually at work se- 
curing cloth and linen and leather, 
and haying them made up for the use 
of the soldiers in the camp. Hero is 
a letter from CommiscKiry Lang, who 
was on such duty at ifhaX time. It is 
dated at Lancaster, on February 28th. 
1778: 

"Hon'd Sir: You cannot Conceive 
how uneasy I am from want of Instruc- 
tions from Council concerning the 
Sending necessaries to Camp for the 
troops. Tou can now be furnished 

with 800 pairs of shoes more 

Some shirts and stockings and Good 
Breeches are in my possession, on 
which I await your Orders and their 
Leave. Pray send a receipt for the 
801 piUrs you got of Mr. Henry, along 
with your first order, and oblige, oir. 
Your Most Obedient Servant, 

JA'S LANG. 
The Hon'bl Anthony Wayne, Esq'r, 

Brigadier General, at Camp, near 

Valley Forge. 

Here we have a business letter sent 
to him at the Camp at the very time 
the Rupp letters located him in I^an- 
caster county. 

In all the letters of the time, and the 
histories, we find Valley Forge spoken 
of as the "Camp," the words Valley 
Forge being not frequently used. In a 
letter from Wayne to Mr. Richards 
Peters, Secretary of War, dated at Mt. 
Joy, on February 8, 1778, he begins. 
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"On my arrival in Oamp; " he hail evi- 
dently been airay on foraging dnly. 

Another letter from Wayne to Col. 
Bayard, dated Mt. Joy. March 28, 1778 
(one of the Rupp letters is dated the 
day previous, March 27), directs Bay- 
ard "To proceed Immediately to Lan- 
caster and call on Wm. Henry, Esq., 
there,for the arms,etc., mentioned in the 
two Brigade Returns. 'You will also 
forward to Camp' all such clothing as 
.may be provided for the Use of the 
Officers and Soldiers of the Penn'a 

Line As soon as you can Effect 

this Business, you will Return to 
Camp, taking care to forward all such 
Recruits belonging to the Penna. Line 
as nmy be in Lancaster, first providing 
them with their proper Uniform, Arms, 
and Accoutrements." 

In a letter to Secretary Peters, from 
Mount Joy, on April 12, he says: "At 
present the Enemy far outnumber us — 
and unless speedy supplies arrive — ^We 
shall not long retain this Ground." 

On March 4 he writes to General 
Washington from Haddonfield, N. J., 
that hearing that the enemy, in small 
parties, were collecting cattle and 
forage In that vicinity, he made a 
forced march to cut some of them off. 
He describes at great length how, with 
G^eneral Pulaski, Col. Ellis and Capt. 
Boyle, he drove the various detach- 
ments back into Philadelphia; adding, 
"I shall begin my March for Camp to- 
morrow morning." 

On June 17, Wafifliingrton called a 
council of war as to the expediency of 
attacking Philadelphia. Wayne was 
present, and his judgment was adverse 
to the contemplated step. On the fol- 
lowing day he gives his views to 
Watihington in a long letter dated at 
Mount Joy. 

Believing that the English were 
about to evacuate Philadelphia, La- 
fayette was sent to Barren Hill, about 
half way to the city. The enemy laid 
a trap to surprise and capture his 2,600 
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men, and were nearly successful. 
Wayne describes the erent with, great 
minuteness a few days later in a lang 
letter to Colonel Delany, dated at 
Mount Joy on May 21. 

I shall now leave Wayne's own let- 
ters and quote from a number of inde- 
pendent authorities his whereabouts 
and his acts at the time the Rupp 
letters locate him in Lancaster county. 
Dr. Stille, in his "Life of Wayne," 
says: "The army having gone into, 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
Wayne was soon obliged to turn his 
attention to a very essential part of a 
General's duty, that of providing suit- 
able clothing for his men and recruit- 
ing their numbers diminished by sick- 
ness and desertion. His correspond- 
ence (part of which has been quoted) 
during the terrible winter of 1777-78 
shows how constant were his efforts to 

compass these two objects Such 

were the destitution and nakedness of 
the troops at Valley f\>rge that Wayne 
himself purchased the cloth for the ar- 
ticles his men most needed, hoping to 
have the garments made up in camp." 
I may say, Wayne himself came to 
Lancaster during the latter part of 
January, 1778, and went also to York 
on this mission, but his brigades were 
not with him, and his trip occupied 
but a few days. 

Marshall reco(rds in his diary on 
February 27, 1777, as follows: "News 

is General Wayne is gone with 

his brigade and four pieces of cannon 
into Billingsport." A week later he 
adds: "Accounts to-day are that Gen- 
eral Wayne, in the Jersesrs, attacked a 
foraging party of Greneral Howe's 
there, killed several, took a number of 
prisoners, 250 head of cattle, which, 
with 300 head he had collected, he sent 
unto Head Quarters." 

In the "National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography" I And this para- 
graph: "During the encampment at 
Valley Forge, in the winter of 1777-78, 
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Wayne cantrll)uted greatly to the 
comfort of the patriot army by numer- 
ous successful foraging expeditions." 

In a well-known book, "Washingrton 
and the Generals of the Revolution/' 
I find this: "It became necessary to 
obtain supplies from a greater dis- 
tance, and to com'bine with the opera- 
tions that of preventing the enemy 
from converting to his own use the 
substance so much wanted by the Con- 
tinental army. General Wayne was 
assigned to this duty, which was com- 
menced about the middUe of February, 
in very severe weather, and carried 
into very complete effect in the dis- 
trict of country extending from Bor- 
denitown to Salem, in New Jersey, then 
within the limits of the enemy." It 
will be seen from the foregoing that 
there is a large amount of concurring 
evidence to show that General Wayne 
was at Valley Forge during the entire 
period of the army's encampment 
there, save wlien on short foraging 
exi>edition8, or trying to secure sup- 
plies of clothing for his soldiers. 

On May 18, the Supreme Executive 
Council of the Btate, sitting at Lan- 
caster, had a letter before it, from 
General Washingrton. The Command- 
er-in-Chief urged the necessity of a 
supply of arms for General Wayne's 
Division, and requested that about 300 
stand, with bayonets fitted to them, be 
sent him. Council ordered "that 300 
Musquets & Bayonets belonging to 
this State be sent to His Excellency, 
General Washington, for the Pennsyl- 
vania Troops in General Wayne's Di- 
vision." 

In "Bean's History of Montgomery 
County," on page 168,is the following: 
"A camp was established for some 
days (after the battle of German- 
town) on the Gulf Hills,fourteen miles 
distant from Philadelpihia, where the 
army remained until the 18th, when it 
retired to Valley Forge, going into po- 
sition with the right resting upon the 
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base of Mount Joy, near the acute an- 
gle of the Valley Creek, the left flank 
resting upon and protected hy the 
Schuylkill river, about one-half mile 
below Fatland Ford, or Sullivan's 
Bridge." 

This history gives with much detail 
the assignment of all the fourteen bri- 
gades which at that time composed 
the army. I will quote another ex- 
tract: "The extreme right of the line, 
commanding the approaches from the 
Southwest, was held by Brigadier 
General Charles Scott, of Virginia, 
upon whose left Brigadier General 
Wayne, commanding the Pennsylvania 
line, was placed; then in succession 
from right to left came the brigades 
of General Enoch Poor, of Massachu- 
setts; General ETbenezer Lamed, Gen. 
John Patterson, of Massachusetts; 
General George Weedon, of Virginia, 
who connected with General Peter 
Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, holding 
the extreme left of the line resting on 
the Schuylkill at a point near where 
the village of Port Kennedy is now 
located." 

In Losslng's "Our Country" I found 
this paragraph: "The little army at 
Valley Forge had not only suffered 
great privations in camp, but were 
subjected to attacks upon their feeble 
outposts and detachments sent out for 
food and forage, by parties sent from 
Phlla;delphia. Among the most ac- 
tive of these was a corps of American 
Loyalists, called the Queen's Rangers, 
led by Major Simcoe, cmd numbering 
about 500 men. In February these 
went into New Jersey to capture 
Wayne, who was there, gathering up 
horses and provisions." (Vol. 1, pp. 
980.) 

Now, if Wayne was up here at Mount 
Joy at that very moment, why was 
Major Simcoe looking for him in New 
Jersey? 

The hundredth anniversary of the 
encampment at Valley Forge was cele- 
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brated wllli mucli ceremony on Decem- 
ber 28, 1877. A noted Philadelphia 
orator, Henry Armltt Brown, delivered 
the oration. I make room for a single 
extract: "And "Who are the leaders of 
the men whose heroism can sanctify a 

place like this? These are the 

huts of Huntingdon's Brigade of the 
Connecticut line; next to It those of 
the Penneylvani'ans, under Conway. 
Beyond Conway, on the hill. Is Max- 
well, a gallant Irishman, commissioned 
by New Jersey. Woodford, of Vir- 
ginia, commands on the right of the 
second line, and In front of him, the 
Virginian, Scott. The next brigade In 
order is of Pennfiylvtanlans, many of 
them men whose homes are in the- 
nelghborhood, Chester county boys, 
and Quakers from the valley, turned 
soldiers for their country's sake. They 
are the children of three races — the 
hot Irish blood mixes with the colder 
Dutch In their calm, Bnglish veins, 
and some of them — ^thelr chief, for In- 
srtance — are splendid fighters. There 
he Is at this moment riding up hill 
from his quairters In the valley. A man 
of medium heAght and strong of frame, 
he sits his horse well, and with a dash- 
ing air. His nose is prominent, his 
eye piercing, his complexion ruddy; 
his whole appearance that of a man of 
splendid health and flowing spirits. He 
is Just the fellow to win, by his head- 
long valor, the nickname of 'The Mad.' 

Pennsylvania, after her quiet 

fashion, may not make as much of his 
fame as it deserves, but Impiartial his- 
tory will allow her none the less the 
honor of having given its most bril- 
liant soldier to the Revolution, in her 
Anthony Wayne." 

A Wayne anecdote at Valley Forge 
will be allowed at this place. I found 
it in Futhey and Cope's "History of 
Chester County." While the army was 
lying there a well-known farmer of 
the valley went repeatedly to General 
Wayne to complain of depredations 
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committed by the soldlere on bis prop- 
erty. Wayne, annoyed by tliese fre- 
quent yleitationfl, and unable to pre- 
vent the men from stragsrlln^ away 
from camp, said to the complainant one 
day, in Irritation: "Well, d— n 'em, 
Bhoot 'em. Why the devil don't you 
shoot 'em?" A few days afterward 
the f!armer foimd one of these marau- 
ders calmly milking one of his cows. 
He returned to his house, got a gun 
and shot and killed him. He was ar- 
rested and tried by a court-martial, and 
only escaped with his life by pleading 
Wayne's hasty, unintended advice. 

Finally, something about the camp 
at Valley Forge and Mount Joy. About 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, up the 
Schuylkill river, is a deep and rugged 
valley, formed by the debouchment of 
Valley creek into the Schuylkill. It is 
known as Valley Forge. 

The flanks of this valley were moun- 
tainous and wooded, easy of defense, 
and there General Washington, after 
the fearful repulse at (}ermantown, de- 
cided to go into winter quarters when 
General Howe occupied Philadelphia. 

I have found four maps of the Valley 
Forge encampment; one in "Lossing's 
Field Book of tlie Revolution;" a sec- 
ond in Futhey and Copes' "History of 
Chester County;" a third in Volume 14 
of the becond Series of Pesnnsylvania 
Archives, and a fourth in the recently- 
issued Register of the Sons of the 
Revolution. The flrst three are com- 
paratively modern, wbile the last was 
miade by a FYench engineer near the 
time of the encampment itself. Tbey 
vary in no essential particular. The 
one here given is from the Colonial 
Records. 

That was perhaps the most gloomy 
period of the Revolution- Never be- 
fore had the fortunes of the patriot 
cause and army been in such a perilous 
plight. The commissary department 
was badly managed. Upon several oc- 
casions the beef supplies were ex- 



Map of the Elucampment at Valley Forge, showing tlie location of all the 
brigades ajid forces of the Continental Army. The wooded hi]], where the 
brigades of Poor, Wayne and Scott are located, was known as Monnt Joy. 
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hausted, without any othen being In 
Bight. The Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment was equally deficient Shoes, 
blankets and clothing were all want- 
ing. General Washington in a letter 
from the camp says: "For some days 
there has been little less than a famine 
in camp. A part of the army have 
been a week without any kind of flesh, 
and the rest, three or four days. Naked 
and starving as they are, we cannot 
enough admire the incomparable pa- 
tience and fldelity of the soldiery that 
they have not ere this been excited to 
mutiny and dispersion. Strong symp- 
toms of discontent, however, have ap- 
peared in particular instances." 

Along those ridges and on those 
hills, the army encamped on the 19th 
of December. The weather was too 
cold for tents and it was resolved to 
build a sufficient number of huts or 
cabins of logs. This was done. These 
quarters were sixteen by fourteen feet 
in size, and intended to accommodate 
twelve privates, while each General 
had one to himself and a limited num- 
ber of officers were assigned to others. 
It assumed the order of a regular mili- 
tary camp. The whole was surrounded 
on the land side by strong entrench- 
ments, and a number of redoubts were 
built at strategic points. The Schuyl- 
kill river ran along the rear ol the 
camp, making it secure in that direc- 
tion. A bridge was thrown across it 
to facilitate communication with the 
other side. 

With that thriftiness characteristic 
of William Penn, he had as early as 
1683 caused his Surveyor General to 
survey 5,000 acres in the angle formed 
by the debouchment of Valley Creek 
into the Schuylkill, which was named 
Mount Joy Manor, and given to Letitia 
Penn. The Mount Joy about which we 
have been writing took its name from 
this manor. There was also a Mount 
Joy forge on Valley Creek, a few miles 
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above Valley Forge. The iron works 
whicli gave the name to the locality 
were built in 1757 by the Potts family 
and were long owned by them. The en- 
campment was about two miles long, 
and was partly in Chester and partly 
in Montgomery counties. The head- 
quarters of Wayne, lAfayette, Knox, 
Poor, Woodward and Scott were in 
Chester, while the remainder of the 
army was in Montgomery. General 
Washington had his headquarters in 
the Potts mansion; General Wayne his 
in a stone house owned by a Mr. 
Walker, which is still standing. 

There is absolutely no evidence to 
show that Wayne's brigades were ever 
encamped in this county. That theory 
rested on the headlines to many of his 
letters, which Rupp, having no know- 
ledge of Mount Joy Hill in Chester 
county, mistook to mean the town of 
the same name in this county, and the 
evidence here submitted of the long 
believed fallacy dispels it beyond even 
the possibility of a doubt 

Since completing the foregoing, it 
occurred to me to examine the account 
of Mount Joy township given in Ellis 
& Evans' History of Lancaster county. 
Somewhat to my surprise I there 
found the following: "In Rupp's His- 
tory of Lancaster county, it is stated 
that Gen. Anthony Wayne, with his 
army, spent the winter of 1777-78 in 
Mount Joy township, and several let- 
ters from the celebrated 'Mad Anthony' 
to Gov. Thos. Wharton,dated at 'Mount 
Joy,' are presented as proof of the as- 
sertion. Other writers have fallen 
into the error through their blind fol- 
lowing of Rupp and lack of original in- 
vestigation, and it has become a popu- 
lar belief that the General and his 
forces spent a winter encamped some- 
where in the township. There is, and 
was, literally nothing on which to base 
this supposition, except the fact that 
Wayne's letters were dated 'Mount 
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Joy/ and that fact amounts to nothing 
at all in the way of proof when we 
bear In mind that there was another 
Mount Joy in the vicinity of Valley 
Forge, at which it was very natural 
the gallant officer should be, and 
where, as a matter of fact, he was. 
That Wayne and his forces should 
haye been so far from the seat of war 
as Lancaster county, and remain there 
through a whole winter, is manifestly 
absurd." 



SOME EARLY PRINTERS. 



la the early days of the present cen- 
tury, In the then borough of Lancas- 
ter, at the conjunction of the old Mar- 
ket Square with <what -was then known 
by the unpretending name of Moravi- 
an alley, but which in this age of im- 
proyement and change has been digni- 
fied with the commercial name of Mar- 
ket street, there stood an old one-story 
block house, having in front two win- 
dows and a door, anid, from its ancient 
and dingy appearanoe,might liave been 
looked u-pon as a contemporary of the 
old landmarks described by history, as 
the home of the frontiersman in the 
early settlement of our county, serv- 
ing him not only as a dwellhig, but 
also as a protection against the at- 
tacks of the savages, who surrounded 
him. The building referred to, al- 
though not used as a defense against 
physical force or attacks, was, never- 
theless, occupied in aiding and carry- 
ing on a warfare la: which was in- 
volved the political existence of one of 
the two great parties, which then po- 
litically divided this country, and was 
conducted with a bitterness and acri- 
mony which has not been witnessed 
since, frequently Invading the social 
circles of domestic life, and inflicting 
wounds which required many years to 
heal. But in all this earnestness and 
enthusiasm the people were moved by 
honest impulse. The destructive vice 
of corruption, which is now the beset- 
ting sin of the nation, and over which 
they have just cause to mourn, was 
then unheard of, and, if not corrected, 
will draw us into that whirlpool of de- 
struction which has engulfed nearly 
every Republic. 

In its outward appearance, how- 
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ever, there was nothing in this odd, 
ungainly structure to indicate that 
there was in it an indwelling moral or 
intellectual force, which, politically, 
operated upon the minds of a large 
number of the staid citizens of the 
garden of America; this, however, is a 
fact well established and acknowledg- 
ed by those who are ajcquainted with 
the history of our county in those 
dajrs. The question may then be asked 
by some, wherein did that Intellectual 
force reside, and what were the agen- 
cies employed to call it into existence, 
and caused it to operate for good or 
evil upon the minds of a considerable 
portion of the people of this county? 
After a lapse of half a century, during 
which time most of those who were 
engaged in the political contests of 
that day have passed away, and when 
the political views of many of those 
who have followed them, as well as 
their social habits and manner of liv- 
ing, are entirely changed, and who are 
disposed to consider the plain, simple 
habits and manners of the people of 
that period, more becoming the days 
when Adam delved and "Eve spun, the 
truth of the answer will scarcely be 
realized when they are told that it 
was to be found in the persons of 
Henry and Benjamin Grimier, brothers 
and editors of a €terman newspaper 
of diminutive dimensions, called, in its 
vernacular language, "Den Wlahre 
Amerikaner," meaning, in BngUsh 
"The True American," and Issuing 
weekly from this old block house, 
those two men, in the vigor of their 
manhood, plain in their manners and 
retiring in their habits, but earnest 
and diligent in their calling, without 
the patronage of influential or wealthy 
friends. Uttle known in the community 
In which they lived, but resting in the 
conscientious convictions that the po* 
lltical cause they had espoused was 
identified with the welfare and best in- 
terests of the people, and trusting in 
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the blessings of God upon their efforts, 
with the aid of an old-fashioned print- 
ing press, worked by hand, they thus 
equipped made their advent as editors 
and launched their little boat upon the 
troublesome and agitated waters of 
politics, with no helmsman to guide or 
direct them. But soon this little bark, 
bearing at its head, in large German 
letters, its name, was seen floating on 
those unsettled waters, fighting man- 
fully in maintaining those political 
principles which they had undertaken 
to support, and in assisting in building 
up that party which, for many years 
afterwards, bore its banner in triumph 
and became the dominant or ruling 
party of this country. While this paper 
was in full life, its weekly visits were 
anxiously looked for, and received as a 
welcome messenger In many a dwell- 
ing of this county. There appeared to 
be a living force or vital power in that 
little sheet which inspired many with 
its sentiments, who, embracing its 
teachings, joined to strengthen the 
ranks of that party which, for many 
years, as intimated before, swayed the 
political destinies of this Union, but 
who, in their might, forgetting that 
prudence and independence, which gov- 
erned them in their infancy, was shorn 
of its strength. Whether it shall 
again be restored time alone will tell. 

The majority of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, which then sat at Lan- 
caster, being Democratic, recognizing 
not only the fealty of this paper to 
their party, but that the infiuence 
which it exercised with the people was 
a power which not only demanded 
their respect, but their supi>ort and 
patronage, elected them printers of one 
of their bodies. 

The writer of this sketch of an ob- 
ject of a bygone age, and some of the 
incidents connected with it, does not 
wish to be understood that the True 
American was the only paper of that 
political faith in this county, and its 
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editors the only ones to proclaim the 
doctrines of Democracy. Wm. Dickson 
was the editor of the ESngllsh paper of 
the same political principles, and 
founder of the Lancaster Intelligencer 
of the present day, but -wliich has been 
rejuvenated by its present efficient edi- 
tor, and whose efforts in behalf of the 
Democratic party are put forth dally. 
That paper in those early days, like at 
the present, labored faithfully in be- 
half of their party, but, as the German 
language was then preferred by many 
of our citizens, a paper printed In that 
language was better calculated to labor 
efficiently with them, being better un- 
derstood and more appreciated than 
any other, and this was one of the 
causes wlilch enhanced the merits, as 
well as the popularity,of the paper first 
incidentally introduced in the preceding 
remarks. 

While glancing at the character of 
the Democratic editors of the times re- 
ferred to, their labors will be better 
understood by touching also upon the 
character of the editor who conducted 
the Lancaster Journal, the leading 
paper of the Federal party In this 
county, William Hamilton, a man of 
fine abilities, a fiuent writer, decided in 
his diaracter, fearless in expressing his 
views, and unsparing in the pungency 
of his criticism upon the measures of 
the Government, which was Demo- 
cratic, denouncing them as detrimental 
to the best interests of the country. In 
reviewing the remarks and acts of his 
compeers he frequently wrote with 
a pen steeped In gall; the blows which 
he gave were struck with a strong 
hand. He was a journalist wlio had 
the ability and courage to conduct, 
with sklll,the leading paper of a strong 
political party. 

It therefore required more than ordi- 
nary skill to ward off his blows, and 
still more to strike back with effect. 
Although denouncing the declaration 
of war as unpropitiously commenced. 
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before, according to his views, proper 
preparations had been made by the 
government to meet that crisis, yet 
when the toscin of war was sounded 
and the British had landed on our 
shores, led by the indomitable spirit 
of General Ross, and were marching 
to attack the city of Baltimore, Hamil- 
ton and Hambright, two decided feder- 
alists, were among the first to raise 
volunteer companies and march as 
captains in defense of the threatened 
city. Hamilton soon after his arrival 
there was raised to the rank of a 
Oolonel. These volunteer companies, 
after being encamped near Baltimore 
for about three months, were dis- 
charged a few days before Christmas. 
In their march back to Lancaster, dur- 
ing the night preceding their entry 
into the town they even quartered in 
a tavern on the Columbia turnpike 
about three miles from Lancaster, then 
known as Homberger tavern. Next 
morning many of the citizens of Lan- 
caster, either from curiosity or a de- 
sire to manifest a proper appreciation 
of the value of the service rendered by 
the volunteers, went out to their place 
of rendezvous, and accompanied them 
into town. The writer of these remarks, 
then a lad of about nine years of age, 
traveling on foot, was among the num- 
ber. The day was cold, but the people, 
as if warmed by the spirit of patriot- 
ism, endured it patiently. With regard 
to the two companies their kind feeling 
for each other, for some reason, 
became estranged, and when they 
reached the head of the town declined 
to enter together, one of them march- 
ing down West King street and the 
other down Orange street Some years 
after the war of 1812, Captain Ham- 
bright, who commanded one of the 
Lancaster Phalanx, offered himself as 
a candidate for the office of Sheriff of 
this county. His nomination, however, 
was strenuously opposed by a ma- 
jority of the leaders of the Federal 
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party, although he was the choice of 
the rank and file of the people. The re- 
sult was that he was not nominated 
by the convention of delegates when 
they met for the purpose of settling a 
ticket, the successful nominee being a 
grandson of a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence from this county. This 
nomination was ill received by many 
and a mass meeting was soon after- 
wards called, without distinction of 
party, for the purpose of considering 
the claims and merits of Capt. Ham- 
bright and the meeting when assem- 
bled declared him the people's candi- 
date for the office to which he aspired. 
Benjamin Grimier, although a decided 
Democrat, was active in promoting this 
meeting, and when assembled was one 
of the active spirits in managing its 
proceedings. The address to the peo- 
ple of the county adopted by this meeV 
ing was drafted by him, and was ad- 
mirably drawn. In such way as to 
touch the patriotic feelings of the 
community, which was then very 
sensitive owing to the late war, and 
to awaken a sense of gratitude for the 
military services rendered by the can- 
didate in marching in defense of our 
country. The keynotes of the address 
were, "Shall patriotism be forgotten, 
shall love of country not be rewarded?" 
and upon those notes he played with 
so much skill and art that the feelings 
of a majority of the people were 
attuned to those sentiments and Cap- 
tain Hambright was elected. 

Henry Grimier died in the piime of 
life, being at the time of his death in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. His 
physique was well developed, he being 
nearly six feet in height and well pro- 
portioned, his features were prominent, 
his countenance open and serious, his 
eyes and hair dark, and his whole ap- 
pearance indicated that he meant 
something in society. His education 
wa.s confined to the schools of Lancas- 
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ter as they were In his boyhood, hut 
availing himself of the advantages 
which were presented while he was 
learning the printing business, and by 
close and unremitting attention after- 
wards to the passing event3 of the 
times, he enlarged his mind by ob- 
servation and by hard study and un- 
remitting industry became well ac- 
quainted with the ancient and modern 
literature of his day. His Bnglish 
composition, some of which is still 
extant, shows that he was a dt^ep 
thinker. His style was nervous, but 
pleasing and fluent, his sentiments 
were clearly expressed and thp per- 
spicuity with which he wrote mani- 
fested that he comprehended the sub- 
ject which occupied his mind and 
about which he wrote. He sometimes 
indulged in poetical effusions, which 
are not unworthy of consideration. As 
to his merits as a German scholar, the 
writer can only judge by the effect and 
influence which he and his co-paxtners 
uniting had upon the people whom 
they addressed and the success which 
they achieved as journalists. In 
Trinity Lutheran burial ground in 
Lancaster a marble slab marks the 
place where rests his mortal remains, 
bearing the simple inscription of his 
name, and a quotation from Pope, "An 
honest man the noblest work of Cod/* 
Benjamin Grimier was also a man of 
good appearance and a fluent writer, 
rather specious, however, than sound, 
and did not contain the strength of 
thought which was reflected in many 
of the articles written by his brother, 
but was apparently of a more social 
disposition, mixing a great deal with 
society, and rather of a genial tomper. 
He became popular with an extensive 
acquaintance, which he formed in his 
social intercourse with society, and 
was at one time elected a member to 
the Legislature from this county. He 
died at about the age of flfty-four 
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years. His remains are also burled in 
the Lutheran burial ground at Lancas- 
ter. 

After Henry Grimier 's death bis 
brother and co-editor succeeded to the 
entire editorship of the paper, but the 
vitality which at one time animated 
its columns appeared as if paralyzed 
by his death. His successor manifesting 
an indifterence to its future prosperity, 
the controlling political power which 
it at one time exercised was relaxed, 
and after languishing for a few yeavs 
was suffered to die by neglect 

Hannah Grimier, the mother of 
Henry and Benjamin Grimier, was 
born in Gharlestown, South Carolina, 
but came to Philadelphia when young, 
and made that city the place of her 
residence, when she was married to 
Henry Augustus Grimier, a native of 
Wurtemburg,Germany. Of his early his- 
tory little is now known by the writer 
hereof: according to tradition, he ap- 
pears to have been of a restless dis- 
position, frequently changing his place 
of residence. At the time of his death 
he left his widow in a dependent con- 
dition with a large family claiming her 
support. Many a woman under similar 
circumstances and with less energy 
than she possessed would have de- 
spaired of carrying so heavy a load, 
but, instead of yielding to a spirit of 
despondency, she braced herself for the 
emergency which devolved upon her, 
and trusting to the guidance of her 
God whom she loved to worship, for 
she was a devout Christian, she went 
to work and by industry and frugality, 
and by her unaided efforts, raised her 
infant family and secured to her two 
sons before alluded to what was then 
considered an ordinary English educa- 
tion. She was a woman of more than 
ordinary natural abilities, and was 
what may be emphatically called a 
strong-minded woman, not according, 
however, to the modern acceptation of 
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that term, for she was not amhitious 
of securing to herself the enjoyment 
of those political rights which are 
now possessed only <by the sterner 
sex; her aim was to instil into the 
minds of her children those religious 
and moral principles which would fit 
them for a faithful discharge of their 
duties in this life, and also to enable 
them to prepare for the performance 
of those higher duties which, if pro- 
perly performed, will lead us in safety 
through the trials and difficulties of 
this life to that blissful abode secured 
by the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ in the Paradise of Heaven. 

Judging from her maiden name, the 
presumption is that she sprung from a 
German ancestry, but in speaking 
English there was not the least idiom 
in her speech to indicate that she 
knew any but that language, although 
in speaking the German she was 
equally fluent. In her conyersation 
she was rather serious, and, while her 
manners indicated that she was not a 
stranger to the amenities and refine- 
ments of social life, yet she displayed 
none of that timidity which is some- 
times shown by wom^n while attend- 
ing to the business concerns of life. 
In her business transactions and in 
her social intercourse she appeared 
perfectly at ease, expressing her riewia 
with clearness, fluency and independ- 
ence, and which sometimes showed 
that sh« did not always subscribe to 
the teachings of others. She was un- 
wavering in her belief, in the teach- 
ings and revelations of the Scriptures. 

Often when engaged, and apparently 
busily occupied, she would suddenly, 
as if moved by some spiritual im- 
pulse, withdraw to some private 
apartment, and there, in humble pros- 
tration, ofter up an ejaculatory prayer. 
In consequents of her limited means 
of accumulating property, it being con- 
flned entirely to her personal industry, 
necessity compelled her to exercise 
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the most Judicious economy; but she 
did BO without complaining, and suc- 
ceeded not only in raising, by her in- 
dustry and frugality, a large family, 
but at her death left to them a small 
house and lot as an inheritance. When 
a girl in Philadelphia she was fre- 
quently employed as a seamstress in 
some of the prominent families of that 
place, which afforded her an offfpot- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of those men who, in after life, 
especially during the Revolutionary 
War, became conspicuous. Among 
those was Benjamin BYanklin, of 
whose early career she frequently 
spoke. Her remains, as well as those 
of her husband, now rest in the same 
burial place, where rests the remains 
of her two sons, the place Delng mark- 
ed with a head and a foot stone. 



A General Knox Letter.* 
Our President, Mr. Steinman, a few 
weeks ago became possessed of the 
following letter, written by General 
Henry Knox when he was Secretary of 
War. It has interest as baring been 
written by one of the most illustrious 
soldiers of the Jlevolutionary period, 
and a special interest in that it was 
written to Oeneral ESdward Hand, an- 
other illustrious soldier of that war, a 
resident of this county, whose coun- 
try-seat, known as "Rockford," still 
stands on the banks of our beautiful 
river, the Conestoga. As if to add ad- 
ditional interest to the letter, the sub- 
ject of it is one of the historic institu- 
tions of the last century, still remain- 
ing with us— the old Franklin College. 
The letter is as follows: 

265 War Office, 17th April, 1791, 

Sir: By some mistake I find your let- 
ter of the ISth of January last has not 
been answered. 



*A paper written by Frank R. DifCen- 
derffer and read before the Lancaster 
County Historical Society on June 2. 1899. 
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An expectation of some general 
arsenals being permanently estab- 
lisbed has hitherto prevented the re- 
moval or dlBpoeal of the few public 
stores at Lancaster. The expectation 
still contlnnesi but Its accomplishment 
does not appear to be immediate. I 
must, therefore, leave It to your Judg- 
menlC In case the Ck)llege should de- 
mand the buUdlngs or rent for the 
same, to moke the best disposition of 
the stores, In case of being obliged to 
remove them, or bargain for the rent 
of the buildings In which they now are. 

It will not be necessary to make any 
returns at stated periods; but only on 
occasions as changes, from any cause, 
shall happen^ 

I am sir. 

With great respect. 
Tour most obedient servant, 

H. KNOX. 

The Hon'ble General Hand. 

One of the questions that suggests It- 
self after reading this letter Is how the 
stores of the General Government 
should come to be stored In buildings 
belonging to the college, and that, too, 
four years after the founding of the 
college? Dr. Dubbs' address on "Old 
Franklin College," read before this So- 
ciety on Feibruary 4, 1898, throws light 
on this question. He quotes an Act 
of the Legislature of the State, passed 
on the 27th day of February, 1788, by 
which "the public storehouse and two 
lots of ground in the borough and 
county of Lancaster were vested in the 
Trustees of Franklin College for the 
use of said institution." Dr. Dubbs 
farther tells us this "storehouse was 
situated on North Queen street, near 
James street, on the ground now occu- 
pied by Franklin Row." Bvldently 
those storehouses had been used con- 
tinuously by the Government since 
Revolutionary times, and the question 
arose over the disposition of the stores 
In them at the period In question. 
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General Knox was bom In Boston, 
on July 25, 1750, and was well edu- 
cated in the schools of that city. He 
early evinced a taste for military at- 
fairs and at the age of eighteen was 
an officer in a military company. At 
twenty he became a book seller, but 
when the trouble with the Mother 
Country began he joined the army and 
fought gallantly at Bunker Hill, and 
rose to the rank of colonel by the time 
Washington joined the army. 

Washington was much embarrassed 
for want of artillery to carry on the 
siege of Boston. Knox proposed to 
bring what was at Lake George and 
some old posts on the Canadian fron- 
tier. The scheme promised so little 
success that Washington discouraged 
it, but young Knox manifested so 
much enthusiasm that he was per- 
mitted to make the attempt He set 
out in November with a detachment 
and returned in December, bringing 
with him on 42 sleds 13 brass and 26 
iron cannon, 14 mortars, a barrel of 
flints and 2,300 pounds of lead, 55 
guns in all, and as the procession 
marched into the American lines it 
was most enthusiastically received. 
These fifty-flve guns were a most 
valuable addition to the be- 
sieging army and preparations 
were at once made to bombard Boston, 
but circumstances changed the plans. 
As a reward Knox was made a Briga- 
dier General of artillery, and until the 
close of the war was in command of 
that arm of the service. 

Prom that time forward he was the 
warm personal friend of Washington. 
Prior to the battle of Trenton he 
crossed the Delaware to march on that 
city. Halting where the rest of the 
army was struggling with the flood and 
floating ice, In the darkness, he stood 
on the shore and with his voice direct- 
ed where the landings should be made. 
A few hours later his guns were pour- 
ing shot into the ranks of the bewild- 
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ered Hessians. He was regarded as 
a skilful artillery officer, but at 
Germantown he blundered and lost 
the battle for his country because he 
refused to pursue the fleeing enemy, 
while Chew's house, where several 
companies had taken refuge, remained 
untaken, he contending it was con- 
trary to all military rules to leave a 
fortified position in one's reiar. His 
artillery brigSide was in the Encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. He fou^t at 
Monmouth and Brandywine, and was 
present at the taking of Yorktown 
When Washington took f&rewell of 
his officers at New York, Knox was 
the first to advance and receive his 
parting embrace. He was made a Ma- 
jor General after the surrender of 
Yorfctawn,and in 1785 he was aippoint- 
ed by Congress Secretary of War, and 
held that office eleven years. The 
Navy Department was added to it, and 
he discharged the duties of both with 
marked ability. The salary, however, 
was inadequate, and he resigned, and 
removed to Maine, where his wife 
owned a tract of land. His death oc^ 
curred in 1806, and was caused by ac- 
cidentally swallowing a chicken bone. 
Knox was an honest, amiable man, of 
pure life, and, although ardent and im- 
pulsive, he was of sound judgment and 
cool in the hour of battle. The war 
for independence has, perhaps, no 
braver or more gallant soldier to show 
to us. 

Of General Edward Hand, to whom 
this letter was written, it is not neces- 
sary to speak to a Lancaster audience. 
He was originally a surgeon, but he 
threw down the scalpel and took up 
the sword. He fought from the siege 
of Boston to the end of the war. At 
first only a Lieutenant Colonel, in 
command of a battalion of riflemen, he 
commanded two brigades in 1780, and 
was made Adjutant General of the 
army near the close of the war. He 
was an able soldier and a true patriot 
He died in this city in 1802. 
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